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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tux important intelligence of the resignation of the Portuguese 
Regency by Don Pepro, and the subsequent declaration by the 
Cortes, that in consequence of the “complete development of the 
Queen's physical and moral qualities,” her Majesty should enter 
at once on the exercise of the sovereign power, was communicated 
in the late impression of this journal last week. Some additional 
particulars have since been received, which enable us to give a 
connected account of the proceedings consequent upon Don 
Pgpro’s illness. 

As soon as the really precarious state of the Regent's health 
was generally known, several intrigues were set on foot with a 
view tothe appointment of his successor. The Princess IsApELLA 
Maria, aunt to the Queen, and who was Regent when Don 
Migvuet arrived, was the favourite of one party; the Dutchess of 
BraGanza, Don Pepro's wife, was supported by another; and 
the Duke of Patmetta by a third section of the Cortes. It was 
soon found that the two latter had no chance of being chosen. 
The Dutchess, though generally esteemed, has little weight in 
the country; and Patmetta is not by any means so popular with 
the Cortes as to make it probable that he could command a majo- 
rity of suffrages in that body. His partisans therefore, after some 
demur, contented themselves with claiming for him an influential 

lace in the Council of Regency: the establishment of such a 

y being supposed more agreeable to the Cortes than the grant 
of extensive powers to any individual. 

While matters were in this state of uncertainty, a meeting of 
the leading Opposition members was held, on the evening of 
Wednesday the 17th of September, at the residence of Senor 
Campos. The Marquis of SALDANHA was present; and after 
much discussion, it was resolved, late at night, to offer the Regency 
to the Princess IsaBELLa, on condition of her nominating Sat- 
DANHA Prime Minister, and the principal members of the Opposi- 
tion to other offices. A deputation was sent immediately to the 











- eountry-seat of the Princess; who was called out of bed to receive 


it, The arrangement was then concluded, as IsaABELLA agreed to 
all that was proposed. But cunningly and secretly as this was 
done, the anxious and active Sinva CarvALuo gained timely in- 
formation of the intrigue, and hastened to Queluz, where Don 
Pgpro and the Dutchess were staying. He prevailed upon the 
Dutchess to procure her husband's resignation of the Regency, and 
his sanction of the plan for declaring the Queen of full age. This 
she was the more disposed to do, because her own influence with 
the Queen is very considerable, and the marriage of Donna 
Marta with the Duke of LeucuTenserG might be prevented, if 
CarvaLHo were displaced and the Princess Isapznia chosen 
Regent. It was not till three o'clock on the morning of Thursday 
the 18th, that Pepro signed the following letter of resignation, 
which was read to the Cortes the same day. 
-_ “Always frank and faithful to my oaths, and obeying the voice of my con- 
Science, I inform you that having yesterday fulfilled the duties of a son of the 
Catholic church, and the father of a family, I deem it alsv to be my conscien- 
tious duty to communicate to you, that the same state of indisposition which 
ictated to me. yesterday those resolutions, prevents me from taking cognizance 
of public affairs: in which circumstances, I request you to be pleased to provide 
aremedy. I offer up my most ardent vows to Heaven for the public happiness.” 
A Committee was appointed to take this letter into consideration, 
and to report upon the measures the crisis seemed to demand. 
Carvatuo took especial care to let SALDANHA and his con- 
bderates know, that he had discovered their intrigue of the pre- 
Vious night, and had arranged with Don Pepro and the Dutchess, 
that the Queen should be at once installed into full authority. The 
position members of the Committee were disconcerted by this 
coup d'état, and each suspected the other of treachery. “As no 
time was to be lost, it was soon agreed that the Queen should be 
lared of age; and a report to that effect was presented the 
fame afternoon. It was unanimously adopted by the Deputies 
about four o'clock ; and at nine in the evening the Peers passed a 
ar vote, by a majority of 20 to 6. The next day, the resolu- 
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tion was communicated to Don Pepro; andon Saturday the 20th, 
Donna Maria went in state to the Cortes, took the preseribed 
oaths, and was formally installed Queen.- Her first act was to 
commission PAuMELLA to form a new Administration; the lead- 
ing members of which will, it is supposed, be PALMELLA himself, 
CARVALHO, whose services are deemed indispensable in the 
Finance Department, Trercerra, Freire, and Vitra Reat. 
SaLpANuHa will probably be Commander-in-Chief. Should this 
arrangement be made, it will be believed that the leaders of each 
division in the Cortes were bribed into acquiescence with the pro- 
ject of Carvatuo. All of them but a few weeks ago voted, that 
in consequence of her youth, the Queen was unfit to exercise the 
sovereign power. Now they have all at once discovered, that 
the “ physical and moral qualities” of this girl of fifteen are so 
“completely developed,” as to render her a highly proper person 
to govern a nation just beginning to breathe from the agonies of 
civil war, and overrun with desperadoes and intriguers of all 
descriptions. 

Don Pepro expired, at the Palace of Queluz, on the afternoon 
of the 24th of September. He appears to have exhibited much 
firmness in his last hours; conversing with his physician on 
serious subjects; lamenting his own violence of temper, and the 
misconduct of his early life, which he attributed to the brutalizing 
ignorance in which he was brought up. He took an affectionate 
farewell of the army ; having sent for an officer and private from 
each regiment to his bed-side. .The Ministers, his attendants, and 
particularly M. MENp1zaBAL, ‘were repeatedly thanked for their 
services. 

Few remarks on the character of, Don -Pepro require to be 
added to those which we have made from time to’time as events 
brought it before us. His early career in the .Brazils was such 
as he himself seems to have bitterly repented. . 

‘‘ Having (says the Zimes) no other example but that of arbitrary power, 
and the unrestrained abuse of it, ever before his eyes, it is no wonder if the un- 
fortunate Prince grew up hasty, self-willed, bib overbearing, or that in his 
government of Brazil he should have furnished some proofs’ of such propensities, 
which outraged decency as well as justice, and in the end no doubt reacted with 
fatal mischief upon his own fortunes in that hemisphere. Time, however, and 
difficulty, and the harsh trials of his preceding-career, had operated beneficially 
upon the above vices of his character. The Regent of Portugal, from the hour 
when he landed at Oporto, manifested a praiseworthy advancement in the pro- 
cess of self-restraint. He was less violent, obstinate, and capricious, than at 
any former period of his life. He listened to counsel ; he endured remonatrance ; 
he personally indulged no vindictive feelings ; he showed a repugnance to shed 
the blood of criminals; active, indefatigable, brave to a fault, toil, danger, and 
privation, were shared by him with the meanest of his followers—nay, he 
seenied eager to engross them all himself. The cause of liberty in Portugal 
would have early sunk under even one day’s es cigs of his heroic efforts to 
protect it,—efforts to the exhausting severity of which his iron frame at length 
gave way, and left his work to be completed by different artists.” 

This seems to be a fair estimate of the man ; certainly full credit 
is given for the good qualities developed in his latter years of 
trial and hardship. 

The project of a new law for the sale of public and monastic 
property, was laid before the Cortes on the 19th ultimo, by the 
Finance Minister. Its provisions are very important, and appear 
to be admirably contrived for securing the stability of the present 
order of things in Portugal, by giving the people generally a 
direct personal interest in maintaining it. By this law, all per- 
sons to whom the Government is in any way indebted—whether 
they are stockholders, pensioners, holders of paper-money, claim- 
ants of indemnity for losses sustained by military or fiscal opera- 
tions, civil or military officers to whom arrears of pay or salary 
are due—in short, whatever may be the nature of their recognized 
demands upon the State, all are to be permitted to offer them gt 
their full nominal value in payment for any property which is 
‘declared saleable by the Government. All the land that can be 
divided without diminishing its value is to be portioned out in the 
greatest number of parts possible; and they who have small sums 
of ready money to invest, may pay one-fifth cash at once for their 
purchases, and be allowed to pay the rest in sixteen annual 
instalments. The land is to be disposed of by public auction, 
after having been valued by a committee of agriculturists, to be 
appointed by the Municipal Chambers of the several districts. 
One lot of the State property which had been sold (not under the 
provisions of this law of course, but by virtue of a previous decree), 
brought nearly double the Government valuation, or 19,000. 
instead of 10,0002. The sales under the new law were to com- 
mence the Ist of October. 

The financial vigour of the Ministers is also visible in other 
operations, which wete to commence on the 23d and the 26th of 
last month,—namely, the payment of the interest and instalments 
of capital due on the Lisbon and Oporto Patriotic Loans. It ia 
worthy of remark, that the Treasury notices of these payments 
are dated the 17th, the day on which the Regency intrigue was 
at its height ; and that the project of the new law for the sale of 
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public property was brought forward on the 19th, the day before 
the formal installation of the Queen. The progress of important 
national business does not appear to have been at all retarded by 
the intrigues of the several parties. 


At length, after a wearisome debate of eleven days’ duration, 
the Spanish Procuradores have come tosome decisive votes on the 
a of recognizing their Foreign Debt. On the 25th 

eptember, a majority of 63 to 47 adopted the first article of 
Count TorEno’s project— 

«* All the Debts contracted by the Government at various periods, and 
a the Loans anterior as well as posterior to the year 1823, are acknow- 

edged as Debts of the State.” 

This somewhat unexpected decision had the effect of causing an 
immediate advance in the value of the GugBHaRp and other 
Despotic Loans ; but as most of the small holders in Paris and 
elsewhere had disposed of their stock, the great capitalists, it was 
supposed, were the principal and almost the only gainers. The 
vote was indeed said to have been purchased by the free use of 
money among the Spanish patriots: but this supposition is gain- 
said by a subsequent vote of the same body on the 27th Sep- 
tember, by which the GuesHARpD Loan was annulled by a con- 
siderable majority ; and it is now stated, that the first vote was 

iven on the understanding that the GuzBHARD Loan should not 

recognized. What may be the final resolution of the Cortes in 
regard to the Debt, is still uncertain. 

The Urban Militia is undergoing the process of purgation at 
the hands of its commander, Quesapa; who is found to be a very 
rough operator. He has dismissed some hundreds of the men 
suspected of attachment to Carlism or Liberalism. His aim is to 
form a select body of Ministerialists, who will do the bidding of 
their commanders without debate or question. Of course this con- 
duct excites much anger; and it would seem that Quesapa had 
acted with more vigour than discretion. 

Ronit has been deprived of the command of the army in the 
North; and is to be succeeded by Mina, as soon as the health of 
the latter, which is rapidly improving, will enable him to undergo 
the fatigue of such arduous service. 

A General Romacosa, bearing the commission of Captain- 
General of Catalonia from Don Cartos, and supplied with money, 
arms, and instructions from Don Miaeuvetn, sailed from Genoa 
about the middle of last month, and landed on the coast of Cata- 
lonia; where, in concert with the Curate and Provost of Salma, 
he endeavoured to raise an insurrection among the people. With- 
in twenty-four hours after he landed, he was made prisoner by the 
troops of LuAvper, the actual Governor of the province, and almost 
immediately shot, with his two companions. This adventure 
shows that Carios and MigveEz are acting in concert ; and that 
the latter, at all events, has money at command. 





The intelligence from Paris is meagre, and the little that is sent 
is not satisfactory. There have been several considerable failures 
during the week, and the rejection of the GuesHarp Loan has 
contributed to render men of capital in Paris cautious and uncom- 
fortable. Discounts are circumscribed, and there is some fear of a 
commercial crisis during the autumn. But it should be remem- 
bered, that this is the dull season of the year for business on 
the Continent, as in England: a few weeks will restore the 
activity, and we trust the confidence, of commercial men. 

Marshal Gerarp is gone to visit Louis Pariip at Fontainbleau. 
Of course, some political project is assigned for this movement. 
One supposition is, that he goes to enforce upon the King the 
policy of granting an amnesty for all political offences; another, 
that he has obtained proofs of shameful jobbing in Spanish Stock, 
and suppression of telegraphic despatches, by some of his col- 
leagues, and that he means to insist upon their public exposure 
and dismissal. We should imagine:the Marshal must know too 
much of Louis Puiuip to designate stockjobbing as a crime, in 
any communication he may hold with him. 


There was a grand review of troops at Brussels on Saturday ; 
after which, the distribution of iron crosses took places 105 of the 
first and 234 of the second class were bestowed upon the wounded 
in the famous defence of Brussels. All the fétes, concerts, balls, 
&c. went off exceedingly well, withoutany disturbance or difficulty 
whatever. 


The Emperors of Russia and Austria are expected to visit Berlin 
early in November. An Austrian camp of sixty thousand men, 
which was established at Brunn, has been broken up. It is said 
that sickness was prevalent among the military. 


The wretched kingdom of Greece is a prey to fresh insurrec- 
tions, instigated by the intrigues of the Russian or CoLocoTRONI 
party, who style themselves the “ Movement.” The King has 
declared his utter aversion to the duties of royalty, and earnestly 
entreats permission to return to Munich. 


The Syrian revolt, which was supposed to be entirely put down, 
is again giving full employment to Menemet Aut and his son. 
The latter, itis stated, after a sanguinary combat with the insur- 
gents, had been compelled to take refuge in St. Jean d’Acre; 
whither the old Pacha was hastening to his relief. 


An arrival from Jamaica brings some accounts to the 20th of 


the exception of a few estates in the 
Negroes generally went to. work on morning of the 3d 
August. A military force, despatehed to St. Anne's by the 
Governor, soon eonvineed the poor slaves, that they had not been 
made positively free, as they supposed, by the King and Lord 
Muterave; and they also soon went to work. At St. Thomas's 
and St. Kitt’s, there was much disorder. It is even said, but not 
on the best authority, that in the latter island several Blacks had 
been flogged to death: many had been shipped off to Bermuda. 


ge of St. Anne, the 








Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen attended divine service in the music-room of 
Windsor Castle on Sunday; and afterwards drove out in the Park in 
separate phaetons. The troops in the quadrangle were reviewed by 
Lord Hill, who arrived the day before on a visit at the Castle: 

On Thursday, their Majesties arrived in town, about two o’clock; 
and soon afterwards, the King held a Court, which was attended by 
the Ministers now in town, and some members of the Household. A 
Privy Council was then held; at which Sir Charles Pepys kissed 
hands as Master of the Rolls, Lord Gardner as a Lord of the Bed. 
chamber, and Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Bahamas. Their Majesties then returned to Windsor. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria have been spend- 
ing a few days at Sheffield Park, with Lord and Lady Sheffield. They 
intend to pay a visit to the Earl and Countess Delaware, at Buckhurst; 
and then to proceed to St. Leonards, where the mansion recently occu- 
pied by Lady Dover, and two adjoining houses, have been engaged for 
the Royal party and their attendants. 

The Duke of Sussex, whose general health is very good, is at present 
on a visit to Colonel Wildman in Northamptonshire. 

The Duke of Gloucester is spending some time with Sir Clifford 
Constable, at his seat near Hull. 





Che Metropolis. ‘ 

At a Common Hall, held for the purpose on Monday, Mr. Alder- 
man Henry Winchester was elected Lord Mayor. On the previous 
Saturday, he had given assurances to a deputation of members of the 
Common Council, who were much dissatisfied with the refusal of the 
acting Lord Mayor to convene Courts of Common Council, and Com. 
mon Halls, that he would at all times be ready to afford the inhabitants 
every facility in the expression of their opinions on public affairs. 

Messrs. Raphael and Illidge were sworn in Sheriffs of London for 
the ensuing year, on Saturday last. Mr. Charles Pearson is Mr. Ra- 
phael’s, and Mr. Hardwick, of Lawrence Lane, Mr. Illidge’s substi- 
tute. 

The Sheriffs gave their inauguration dinner, at Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall, on Tuesday. The Morning Herald says, that it was “of a very 
inferior description, and most miserably served up.” Lords Brougham, 
Auckland, and Denman, Mr. Spring Rice, the Lord Mayor, the Re- 
corder, and the other principal civic functionaries, were among the 
most distinguished guests. The usual loyal toasts were given, together 
with those of his Majesty’s Ministers, to which Lord Brougham re- 
plied in a very flat harangue. His Lordship afterwards proposed the 
health of Sir Edward Sugden and the Bar; and took occasion to laud 
the talent, independence, and virtue of the barristers, and particularly of 
Sir Edward Sugden, his honourable and learned “ friend,” in terms of 
the highest panegyric. He said, 

Were he not then in the presence of that gentleman, he should attempt to do 
justice to his merits; but to this extent he might without offence go—namely, 
the length of saying that parties were indeed lucky who had the benefit of his 
assistance, while those to whom he was opposed must be considered as not so 
fortunate. He gave his health in connexion with that of the Bar as their 
leader in the present company, and he did so with much pleasure. A more 
honest, able, and fearless body of men did not exist; and.the qualities for which 
they were distinguished were of the highest importance to the rights and the 
liberties of the People of England. 

Sir Edward, in acknowledging the toast, admitted that he had pre- 
ferred the discharge of his professional even tohis Parliamentary duties, 
whenever they clashed together. He did not go so far as to compli- 
ment Lord Brougham personally in return for his Lordship’s flattery: 
he probably remembered the Chancellor’s pleasant simile of the bug, 
made, in his absence, “in another place.” 

A Court of Common Council was unexpectedly held on Wednes- 
day, on the summons of the’ Lord Mayor, in consequence of the 
Recorder and the Common Sergeant having expressed an opinion that the 
temporary City Solicitor, appointed by the Common Council, could not 
legally hold that office, as he is also one of the Secondaries of the City. 
There was some discussion on this point ; and the Recorder and Com- 
mon Sergeant reiterated their opinion. Mr. Charles Pearson ridiculed 
the idea of making so much fuss about the thing; inasmuch as Mr. 
James was only appointed pro tem., and there was no intention of 
finally electing him. The Court separated without coming to any vote 
or decision on the question to settle which it had been convened. 


The Bank has published the following account of its assets and lia- 
bilities on the average of the quarter from'the Ist of July to the 20th 
September 1834, both inclusive. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation..........+. £19,126,000 Securities ........000+« £28,691,000 
Deposits .......0cscecseeee 14,754,000 WT as chcesncivessepese 7,695,000 

£33,880,000 £36,386,000 


This return, as the Times remarks, “ announces a further decline 10 
the stock of bullion; and as there has occurred since the commence 
ment of the year, with very slight exceptions, a gradual decline in the 
averages of bullion, it necessarily follows that the actual amount 1n the 
coffers of the Bank must be much lower than the sum last returned. 
Thus the average amount of bullion in the Bank, from the Ist of July 
to the 23d of September, is set down at 7,695,000/, ; but the real stock 
is supposed not to exceed 6,500,000/.; which is a small amount t0 
meet liabilities, consisting of circulation and deposits, extending 





August, of the state of the slave population in that colony. With 


83,830,0007. In January last, the average of bullion amounted . 
8,948,000/. ; in February, 9,954,000/ ; in March, 9,829,000/. ; in Ap"s 
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9,431,000/.; in May, 8,884,000/.; in June, 8,645,000/.; in July, 
8,598,000/. ; «ad at the end of August it only amounted to 8,272,000V.’ 

Mr. Raikes, the Governor of the Bank, withdrew from his post on 
Wednesday, in consequence of the failure of the firm of W. and, T. Raikes 
and Co., in which he is a partner. The transactions of this house, 
though a very old and respectable one, have not recently been ex- 
tensive; its failure therefore is not in itself. of great importance. Mr. 
Patteson, the Deputy-Governor, will take the place of Mr. Raikes at 
the Bank, for the present. The Bank has no claim against the firm 
of the late Governor, who derived no personal accommodation from 
his office. It is said that he has left town, and is at present“at Calais. 

Certificates of shares in the United States Bank to the amount of 
16,0001. or 17,0001. have disappeared from Mr. Rothschild’s counting- 
house. They have been either lost, mislaid, or stolen; but which of 
the three, Mr. Rothschild’s people cannot say. [Yesterday it was as- 
certained, that the certificates had been sent by mistake, with other se- 
curities, to Paris. | 

Considerable interest is directed to the state of the tea trade at pre- 
sent, owing to the near approach of extensive supplies for the home 
market under a free trade. ‘The arrivals by the Colombia, from Sin- 
gapore, are expected to be offered soon. 

The Commissioners of the new Metropolitan Police, have recently 
made arrangements for the creation of a superannuated or compensation 
fund, for those members of the force whe may be so severely injured 
while in the execution of their duty as to incapacitate them from ful- 
filling the duties of their situation, or who may be discharged from the 
police force after a lengthened period of service. The fund is create] 
by the stoppage of a small sum weekly from the pay of each member 
of the force; and as they are upwards of 3000 men, a very considerable 
sum has already accumulated. 

There was a numerous meeting of the shopkeepers of Somers Town, 
and of St. Pancras parish, on Wednesday night; when a large amount 
of subscriptions was handed in-to the general fund for the relief of 
workmen out of employ. The contributions are chiefly from customers 
dealing at the various shops where money- boxes are placed; and per- 
haps in no part of the suburbs of the Metropolis is there more sympathy 
excited for, or greater willingness displayed to support, the journey- 
men.— Herald. 

The parishioners of Clerkenwell have decided, after a poll of three 
days, to vote a three-halfpenny instead of a farthing church-rate: the 
numbers at the close of the poll were 593 to 127. Several rate-payers 
have protested against the legality of the rate, on the ground of various 
alleged informalities on the part of the parish-officers. 

The Rev. Dr. Richards, the Rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
has been induced to resign that living, on account of the disputes so 
long prevailing in the parish. The living is in the gift of the Bishop 
of London.—Herald. 

The Marylebone Vestry decided yesterday, noé to return answers to 
the questions of the Secretary to the Poor-Law Commissioners ; but, 
on the motion of Mr. Potter, adjourned the consideration sine die. 

The medical school of King’s College was opened for the season on 
Wednesday afternoon, by an introductory lecture from Professor Mayo. 
The theatre was completely filled. 

The office of Sexton of St. Luke, Chelsea, having become vacant 
by the death of Mr. Wilson, several candidates have started, and a 
spirited canvass has taken place. It appears that the situation is worth 
300/. per annum ; but at a meeting of the Parochial Board, it was sug- 
gested, that instead of giving thc office to a decayed tradesman, as for- 
merly, who had been a resident in the parish for some years, they should 
dispose of it to the highest bidder, it being an office of such value. Seve- 
ral sums have been offered; one tradesman has offered as high a sum 
as 900. The Board has not yet finally determined; and the majority 
appears to be in favour of the proposition. — Herald. 

The Woolwich .Florist Society had a superb show of dahlias on 
Tuesday. After the show, the Society dined together at the Barrack 
Tavern; and Mr. Burnard, the Chairman, stated, that the number of 
cottagers’ gardens in England was rapidly on the increase, 

Miss Zouch, cousin of the Earl of Lonsdale, who a few years ago 
rendered herself so notorious by the breaking off of her marriage at the 
altarat St. George’s, Hanover Square, with a young gentleman of large 
property, is a candidate for the situation of matron, at present vacant 
at St. George’s Hospital. She is very busily employed soliciting the 
votes and interest of the Governors of the Hospital. The situation is 
said to be worth 300/. per annum. 

Two commissions of lunacy were held a few days ago at Walham 
Green, to inquire into the state of mind of the Honourable Frances 
Roberta and the Honourable Isabella Anne Rowley, one about thirty 
and the other forty-five years of age. It appeared that the eldest lady 
had. for a long time past laboured under delusions, fancying that per- 
sons were in the room, and that she frequently heard voices speaking to- 
her. She also imagined that she was under the special protection of 
the King. Several females who had been in attendance upon her, and 
also Sir George Tuthill, were examined, and proved the unsound state 
of her mind. ‘The other lady, it appeared, had laboured under insanity 
from a ver early period of life, and had in consequence been placed 
under professional care. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Insanity ” 
in both cases, 





Mr. Rotch was unanimously reelected Chairman of the Middlesex 
Magistrates, at. the Adjourned Sessions, held on Thursday. A long 
discussion arose as to the sale of some land in Westminster, on a mo- 
tion of Sir John Scott Lillie, recommending the revision of a resolu- 
tion of the Court by which the sale was postponed. On a division, 
there appeared 12 for selling the land and 12 for retaining it. The 
Chairman refused to vote either way ; thus the question fell through. 

Captain William Stokoe, of the East India Company’s service, was 
Sentenced on Saturday, in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment, for having represented himself worth 4000/. on 





his marriage with a young lady whom he afterwards deserted, with the 
view of marrying another. He had been compelled to settle an annuity | 
on his wife, but he never paid it; and his diseharge was opposed on | 
behalf of his wife, by her trustees. 





Application was made at the Mansionhouse on Monday, for an 
order to compela Mr. Stephen Underwood, a citizen of London, and a 
man of some property, to contribute a weekly sum. to the support of his 
father, a pauper in the parish of Yelden, in Norfolk. The claim was 
resisted, on the ground that, under the new Poor-Law Act, the support 
of parents is not compulsory on the children, although fathers and 
grandfathers may be compelled to support their immediate descendants. 
The Lord Mayor was unwilling to decide one way or the other; butin 
the end, the application was dismissed, as one Magistrate is not em- 
powered to act in such cases, and the Lord Mayor was on the bench 
alone. 

At the Bow Street Office, on Monday, George Pink Smith, a pri- 
vate of the Forty-ninth Regiment, was committed, on a charge of 
robbing a fellow lodger at a house in Cromer Street, Brunswick Square, 
of several articles of clothing. 

At the same office, a cabman was fined twenty shillings and costs, 
for refusing to drive Digby the informer, and another man of the same 
trade, in his cab. 

The Magistrates. decided, that the Hungerford Market Company 
have no power, under their act of incorporation, to compel payment of 
toll or rent from persons who hawk about articles for sale on their pre-~ 
mises. The act gives them power over persons connected with the 
market, and none other. 

Three journeymen printers were brought before Sir Frederick Roe 
yesterday, for intimidating and abusing another printer, who had with- 
drawn fromthe Printers Society. These men also told their employer, 
Mr. Wright, of Noel Street, St. James’s, that they would leave his 
office, unless he discharged Taylor, the person with whom they had 
quarrelled, and who, they said, was not fit to work withrespectable men. 
The Magistrate committed one of the delinquents to prison and hard 
labour for two months ; another for one month and hard labour; and 
dismissed the third, who had been less active than the others, with a 
reprimand and a caution as to his future conduct. 

Mary Barnes, a widow, with several aliases to the name now given, 
who has already been remanded twice on charges of robbery, in order 
to give time to procure decisive evidence, was again placed at the bar 
of this office on Thursday. She is the same individual who some time 
ago gave evidence against her two sons at the Maidstone Assizes, 
where they were found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion, for robberies of a similar nature to those of which she herself now 
stands charged. There were on Thursday morning no fewer than five 
cases against her. She was committed for trial, and the parties bound 
over to prosecute. ; 

A warrant was granted yesterday, at the Union Hall Office, for the 
apprehension of Mr. John Emblem, the son ofa clergyman at{Stratford, 
in Essex, ona charge of stealing an octave flute anda violin from a Mr. 
John Eardley, a tradesman residing at Lower Tooting, into whose 
house he had contrived to gain admittance. The {father of the thief, 
when applied to, said he was not surprised to hear of his son’s con- 
duct, as he had behaved even more dishonestly to other parties. 

Sir Charles Forbes appeared at the Marylebone Office on Monday, 
and charged Thomas Hughes, a servant out of place, who had been 
assisting his servants on Sunday in some household work, with stealing 
a chronometer, a repeater, a snuff-box presented to Sir Charles by King 
George the Fourth, and a musical seal, all very valuable, from his 
dressing-room-table. There was, however, scarcely any evidence against 
the man, and he was discharged. It has since been discovered that a 
person whose name is not mentioned, but who is said to be under great 
obligations to Sir Charles, is the real delinquent. 

At the Marlborough Street office on Monday, a poor Scotch- 
man was charged with the crime of having slept in a dung-cart, 
the night before. He had travelled from Edinburgh to London 
te get some news of his son, who was gone to the East Indies, and to 
see an old friend, a “ manufacturer of spunks, called hereabout 
matches.” He was above begging, but accepted a shilling from the 
poor-box; which Mr. Chambers, the Magistrate, kindly and sensibly 
gave the poor old man, instead of sending him to prison to expiate his 
offence among felons. 

Mr. Richard Carlile and the Reverend Robert Taylor have had a 
violent quarrel, though till recently they were devoted friends. On 
Saturday, at the Queen Square Oflice, Taylor charged Carlile with 
assaulting him; but, after some time had been wasted in hearing the 
trumpery case—which involved a contradiction between the Reverend 
gentleman’s former doctrine and present practice in regard to matri- 
mony—the defendant was discharged. 

A seller of the Legal Hue and Cry newspaper was committed from 
Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, to the House of Correction, for 
seven days. The person who laid the information against him was an 
inspector of hawkers’ licences, 

At the Guildhall, on Tuesday, Peter Frederick Roselt, the natural 
son of a Peer, whose name is not given, was charged with stealing ten 
pounds from the carpet-bag of a person from the country, who was 
staying with him atthe Bell Inn in Holborn. He positively denied the 
charge, but was committed to Newgate for trial. 

A simple-looking young woman, about twenty-five years of age, came 
before the bench of Magistrates, at a Petty Session held on Monday 
at Highgate, to affiliate a girl aged two years and a half to a mechanic, 
who, about three months ago, was married to another young woman. 
The Reverend Dr. Owen, addressing the young woman, observed that 
he did not feel himself justified in calling upon the reputed father to 
support her illegitimate offspring. He then made an order for the 
child’s admission into the Hornsey Workhouse. The mother of the 
child cried bitterly at the Magistrate’s mandate, and declared that she 
should break her heart to be separated from her child. She acted in. 
accordance with her resolution not to be separated from her infant, and 
was therefore refused any parochial assistance. 


An illicit glass-manufactory in Bell Alley, Goswell Street, was dis- 
covered and broken open early on Wednesday morning. The street- 


door of the premises was open, but the officers of the Excise had to 
force open no fewer than ten doors in the long staircase, before they 
reached the rooms where the manufacture was carried on, at the top, of 
! the house. 


The persons who were at work escaped, by means of ropes 
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fastened to the windows, into some gardens fifty or sixty feet below. 
The quantity of glass seized and the apparatus were very extensive. 

On Friday week, an attempt was made by James Clay, a private of 
the First Battalion Coldstream Guards, now stationed in the Tower, 
to shoot Sergeant Helston, of the same corps. It appears that when 
the men mustered on parade for afternoon drill, Clay was discovered 
to be intoxicated, and was immediately sent to the main guard-house : he 
had not been there long before he appeared at the window, when, having 
furnished his musket with a flint and loaded it with ball-cartridge, he 
took a deliberate aim, and fired at the drill-sergeant, who was standing 
about fifty yards from the window. ‘The ball fortunately missed its 
intended victim, passing close to him, and striking a house on the parade. 
The culorit was immediately handcuffed and placed in close custody to 
await his trial. 

The other evening, a London thief, in Milton Street Theatre, 

icked a man’s pocket of a purse of counterfeit sovereigns, and was 
immediately apprehended. The man robbed will, of course, not ap- 
pear; and the question will turn on a point of law as to the pick- 
pocket exhibiting the coin in traffic, not knowing it to be counterfeit. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, at the House of Correction, Cold- 
bath Fields, on the body of William Williamson, aged sixty-six, for- 
merly a Lieutenant in the military service. The deceased, who was 
sentenced at the Old Bailey to a month’s hard labour, was afflicted 
with dropsy, which terminated in his death on the 25th of September. 
He was formerly in possession of great property, but lost it all by 
gambling and by giving way to hahits of intemperance. Verdict— 
“ Died by the visitation of God.” 

A youth, about thirteen years of age, the son of a plumber, living in 
Brook Street, Hampstead Road, was amusing himself on Wednesday 
during the absence of his parents, by discharging a pocket-pistol; when 
it went off at the instant the myzzle was in close contact with his right 
wrist, and shattered the bones of his arm, in such a manner that ampu- 
tation of-the limb to the elbow was deemed necessary. The boy was 
just on the eve of being bound an apprentice to his father, but he is 
now rendered a cripple for life. 

Early on Thursday morning, a fire broke out in the premises of 
Messrs. Francis Marsdon and Co., silk-winders, of George Street, 
Spitalfields; owing, as is supposed, to the fall of the snuff of a 
candle on the material which was worked at the machine. A great 
deal of damage was done. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a fire broke out on board the ship Indian 
Chief, Captain Dalymore, in the St. Katherine’s Dock, close to the 
east quay; and great alarm prevailed for the safety of the shipping and 
valuable property in the dock and warehouse, more particularly as seve- 
ral vessels which could not be removed, were lyingclose alongside. The 
labourers immediately proceeded .to the ship, and found the fire raging 
furiously on the deck. It began in the cabouse. Buckets were pro- 
cured, and a great number of men poured water on the vessel, until the 
fire was got under. It appears that the fire was occasioned by.some of 
the crew warming varnish (in defiance of the dock regulation) on the 
fire, which boiled over, and instantly set the cabouse in a blaze. 

On the same night, a fire broke out in the drying-room of Mr. 


Ramsden’s chemical works, in Charles Street, Mile End Old Town; 


which originated from the over-heating of astove. The fire was got 
under with the loss of the roof and a quantity of property in the dry- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Hammersley, residing in George Street, Portman Square, was 
burnt in a most dreadful manner on Saturday morning, by her clothes 
accidentally catching fire. She was reaching a card off the mantel- 
piece in the breakfast-parlour, when the lower part of her dress was 
drawn against the bars of the grate, and it immediately caught fire. 
After much difficulty, the fire was extinguished, but not before Mrs. 
Hammersley was so much injured, that her life is considered in great 
danger. 

Early on Wednesday morning, the house of Mrs. Durham, grocer 
and cheesemonger, of Queen Street, Hammersmith, was discovered to 
be in flames by the policeman on duty. Analarm was instantly given, 
and the parish engine was quickly on the spot; but from its imperfect 
state, and the want of a proper supply of water, the fire could not be 
efficiently checked. The conflagration continued for nearly three 
hours; and Mrs. Durham's house, as well as the two houses adjoining, 
were destroyed, and nearly the whole of the stock and furniture were 
consumed. A melancholy accident happened to Mrs. Durham in her 
attempt to rescue from the flames some money that was placed ina 
cupboard on the first floor, She unfortunately remained in her bed- 
room until it was too late to escape by the staircase; and she threw 
hereelf out of the first-floor window into the street, whence she ‘was 
taken up in an almost hopeless state. 

A Mrs. Lee, who resided in George Street, Kent Street, was 
knocked down when crossing the street on Wednesday afternoon, by the 

ole of a carriage and pair, furiously driven by a coachman in drab 
ivery. As soon as the coachman discovered the accident he whipped 
his horses to their full speed, and got out of sight. It is supposed that 


the carriage belongs to an ‘eminent medical practitioner,” but no name 
is given. 





Che Country. 

The defeated Whigs of East Gloucestershire gave their candidate, 
Mr. Tracey Leigh, a dinner at Gloucester on Wednesday week. The 
speeches, as usual, were eloquent and patriotic. 

The friends of Lord Grey in-Newcastle and its vicinity have com- 
menced a subscription to erect a statue of him in his native county, to 
commemorate his great public services. 

A public dinner was given on Thursday week, at Barnsley, to Lord 
Wharncliffe, in testimony of approbation of bis conduct as a Magis- 
trate, by about ninety gentlemen of property in the county of York. 

The entertainment at Wentworth House in celebration of the coming 
of age andthe marriage of Lord Milton was given on Tuesday last. 
More than a thousand guests were invited, and the preparations were 
very magnificent. The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Lord Morpeth, and nearly all the nobility 
and gentry of Yorkshire, were of the party. Dancing (to the notes of 





Weippert’s band, brought down from London by express for the occasion) 
commenced at nine in the evening, and continued till half. past six the 
next ‘morning. Earl Fitzwilliam received his guests with his usual 
grave affability; and the whole affair passed off to the great satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Lord Brougham has assented to a renewed application made to him, 
to be present at a general meeting of the members of the Manchester 
Mechanics Institution, which will take place at the end of October. 
Lord Brougham will be the guest of Mr. Heywood, at Claremont.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

A severe contest between the supporters and the opponents of the 
Church took place at a meeting on the 18th September, at Batley (the 
Reverend Henry Cooper, curate, in the chair), vespecting the amount 
of money necessary for the repairs, and other incidental expenses attend- 
ing the church at that place for the ensuing year; which terminated in 
the signal defeat of the latter, after every exertion had been used by 
them to obstruct the purposes for which the meeting had been called. — 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

A vestry meeting was called at Halsted, in Essex, for the 24th Sep- 
tember, to grant a church-rate. The Churchwardens applied for a rate 
of 4d. in the pound. Anamendment was moved “ that the consideration 
of a church-rate should be postponed for twelve months.” On a show 
of hands, the Chairman, the Reverend Dr. Adams, Vicar of the parish, 
declared the amendment was carried. A poll was demanded by the 
Churchwardens, which continued two days ; at the conclusion of which, 
the Reverend Chairman declared the numbers as follow: for the rate, 
77; forthe amendment, 111; majority against a rate, 34. 

An attempt having been made in the parish of St. Paul, Bristol, to 
enforce a church-rate upon the inhabitants without their consent, we 
are informed that the Ecclesiastical Court has refused to confirm the 
rate; thereby acknowledging the power to be in the hands of the in. 
habitants. —Bristol Paper. 

The. parishioners of Dudley, after a severe contest, have voteda 
church-rate of tenpence in the pound for the ensuing year. At the 
close of the poll, the numbers were—for the rate, 474; against it, 390. 

At Bocking, in Essex, the Church-rate for 1834 has been refused, 
by a majority of 163 ratepayers to 133. 

The Cheltenham Chronicle has been shown “ aningenious model of a 
balloting-box, made and invented by Mr. W. Thomas, carpenter, of 
Hereford. It is constructed upon such a principle that it will be impos- 
sible for any one to know for what candidate each particular elector 
votes. It should be full nine feet high, with stairs on one side for the 
voters to ascend to the place of balloting.” 


Dr. Epps delivered a lecture at the Lewes Mechanics Institution on 
Friday last. He treated the subject of Phrenology in a popular man- 
ner, taking a general view of the science. The Doctor referred to the 
application of this science to the cure of insanity, stating that many cures 
had been effected; and as the science became more generally known, 
more good might be expected to result.—Brighton Gazette. 

A plan is in embryo at Brighton for the establishment of an institu- 
tion for educating the daughters of poor clergymen as governesses. It 
is proposed to receive one hundred pupils, the daughtcrs of poor clergy- 
men,. to be clothed, boarded, and educated as governesses, at a charge 
of 20/. per annum to each pupil. Similar institutions have succeeded in 
Westmoreland and Gloucestershire.— Courier. 

Mr. Brunel is now actively employed in taking the exact levels be- 
tween Bath and Reading, preparatory to the public meeting in Bristol 
relative to the Great Western Railway. 

It is mentioned as an indication of the prosperity of the borough of 
Stockport, that since the summer of last year, 1000 dwellings had been 
erected. Upwards of 500 were also erected in the course of last yeur. 

The large steam-vessels which are now in progress of building in 
Sheerness, Chatham, and. Woolwich dockyards, are to carry two bomb 
cannons mounted on swivels, so as to command an extensive range with- 
out altering the course of the vessel. One cannon is to be so situated 
on the after-part of the deck, as to range entirely over the stern, and as 
far forward as the paddle-boxes will permit. The other isto be mounted 
before the wheels, and will command each side from the bow to the {ore- 
part of the casing of the wheels.— Courier. : 

The method of getting vessels up and down the beach at Hastings 
has a novel effect to most persons. They are wound up by a capstan 
with three or four horses, being then generally empty, and are loaded 
when let down. The facility and expedition with which these ponderous 
bodies—vessels of from fifty to a hundred tons and more burthen—are 
thus moved, is no doubt wonderful to those who are unacquainted 
with the mode. Pieces of timber, well greased, are on these occasivns 
laid for the keel and one bilge to slide on, and a large wooden screw Is 
applied to the bows of the vessel. She can be stopped at pleasure by 
cables round the capstan. The pieces of wood called troughs are shifted, 
and the vessel is put in motion again; and this is repeated till she is 
far enough to float on the return of the flood-tide. To get the vessels 
up the beach, they must be first lifted, and placed on wooden troughs, 
both the keel and bilge; otherwise, it would be almost impossible to 
get them up. Probably no other watering-place in England affords 
such an interesting scene to its visiters as Hastings does in this pat- 
ticular, and it is a scene that very frequently occurs.—Brighton Gazelic. 

All idea of raising the unfortunate Cameleon cutter seems to be at an 

end. The Salamander Government steam-frigate, having the bark trans- 
port Prince Regent (lately returned from Malta, with only her lower 
masts standing) in tow, came round from the Downs, on Friday. and 
with the assistance of the lighters, made an attempt to weigh the cutter; 
but the ropes and chains breaking (by which two men were seriously in- 
jured), they gave up the attempt. It is conjectured that the cutter !s 
so embedded in sand and shingle, that it will be totally impossible to 
move her as a whole; and the only chance of the body of Lieutenant 
Pratten, her unfortunate commander, ever being again seen, must be by 
her going to pieces, or by means of a diving-bell. The bowsprit <a 
topmast have been landed, and it is expected the lower mast may 4 
sprung and recovered: in the mean time, a green buoy is to be. plac | 
near the spot, to prevent accidents from vessels running with their hul's 
on it. P 
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The principal prize at the late Isle of Wight races proved to be lite- 
rally a running cup; for, on being filled with wine, the greater part soon 
disappeared through a hole in the bottom. 

Persons in many parts of the country are this year making a third cut 
of clover into hay; the last crop being invariably the largest. 

The inhabitants of Chichester were on Sunday morning last, during 
the bours of Divine service, thrown into great consternation, by another 
severe shock of an earthquake. Some individuals were so much terri- 
fied as to leave the church and run into the open street. The earth 
was observed by many to be in a tremulous state for the space of two 
minutes after the event.—Lewes Journal. 

The newspapers have lately been employed in showing, as proofs of 
the mutations of fortune, how Abraham Cann, the champion wrestler 
of England, is now delivering tickets at the balfpenny gate at Stone- 
house Bridge; whiie some years ago, King Louis Philip publishec a 
syllabus of a course of lectures which he proposed giving to a limited 
number of subscribers at the above-mentioned Stonehouse Bridge. 
To these instances may be added, that Martin, the ex-pugilist, having 
married a rich wife, is now living at Brighton in great prosperity.— 
Brighton Gazette. 








The venerable Earl Nelson, who suffers under extreme deafness, was 
last week knocked down by a carriage whilst crossing one of the streets 
of Salisbury.— Herald. : 

As Mr. Bengough, of Marden, in Herefordshire, was returning with 
Mrs. Bengough, on Thursday week, in a gig, from Abergavenny fair, 
he met with a serious accident between Penisaplwydd toll-gate and 
Monmouth Cap. It was quite dark when the gig arrived at a part of 
the road that runs close by the river Monnow, to which it forms a 
collateral ridge, at an elevation from twenty to thirty feet; the road 
here is quite open to the river, having no railing or any other barrier 
the horse missed the direct road, slipped over the edge of the bank, and 
all were precipitated into the river! Mr. Bengough had his thigh: 
broken, and was severely cut in several places; his wife, though much 
bruised, escaped without any serious injury; happily the stream was 
shillow, owing to the late dryness of the weather, otnerwise she and 
her husband must have been drowned. The horse was killed on the 
spot —Hereford Times. 

A labourer of Fordington, was driving some pigs into that village, 
on Wednesday week, when, in endeavouring to turn them into the road 
with a pick which he held with the points towards him, he fell witb his 
whole weight on the pick, and it passed through his body. The poor 
man lingered till the following evening, when he expired.—Dorcet 
Chronicle. 

On the night of Sunday week, a gun heavily loaded with slugs, was 
fired at the window of the bedroom of Mr. Richard Wakefield, an aged 
farmer, and tenant to the Duke of Grafton, residing at Potcote, a ham- 
let of Cold Higham, in Northamptonshire. The contents of the gun 
shattered every pane to atoms, besides striking the garret-window above, 
and, from the direction the slugs took across the room, would have cut 
Mr. Wakefield’s body in two, had he not fortunately been lying too low 
to be reached by them. A Jabourer, who was supposed to have har- 


from which he now ani then Jet fall a drop ortwo; the dog, true to bis 
breed, followed the track of the man, however devious, and in several 
trials each time succeeded in finding his object. In one trial, the pur- 
suit of the dog was so rapid as to compel the man to throw down the 
sheep's head and betake himself to a tree for refuge. Another trial of 
Mr. Flowers’s bloodhound took place, which gave complete satisfaction 
as to the utility of the animal in the discovery of sheep-stealers. Bucks 
Gazette. 





IRELAND. 


The new Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Alderman Perrin, was sworn 
into office before Marquis Wellesley on Tuesday. The recurrence of 
this ceremony has of late years afforded the Orange party an oppor- 
tunity of insulting the Lord Lieutenant ; and it appears that they made 
use of it the other day. We extract froma letter in the Times some 
particulars of what occurred. 

“* His Excellency received the civic functionaries seated on the throne, look- 
ing remarkably well and firm. The footstool was not forgotten this time ;_and 
I could perceive that one smart gentleman in waiting was appointed peculiarly 
its engineer. He remoyed and replaced it throughout the ceremony with the 
nicest care. Mr. Littleton, who last year stood at the left of the throne, shifted 
his ground to the right on this occasion,—a ver prudent movement, as he 
would otherwise have been elbowed by Baron Smith, who, I am told, always 
takes his stand at his favourite right angle of the giit railing to the left. Mr. 
Littleton has not at all improved in his looks since last Michaelmas.” 

Mr. Shaw, M.P. the Recorder, delivered an harangue in the best 
Orange style: he deprecated interference with the rights of the 
Corporation, and lauded the admirable mode in which hitherto their 
concerns had been conducted. He then presented, in the name of the 
Corporation, their willing, unreserved, and unconditional allegiance: 
but Mr. Shaw, it seems, pronounced the word “ unreserved” in so 
indistinct a manner as to make it sound like ‘* undeserved” ; and this 
called forth a buz of applause from the audience. Baron Smith de- 
livered an apology for not delivering a speech; and the Marquis 
Wellesley then replied, in what is described as being a very energetic 
and caustic oration, but the report of it is miserably meagre. . 

After touching on the ordinary topics, he addressed himself to the Conserva- 
tive insinuations respecting the “ destroying ” intentions of the Reform Govern- 
ment; and declaring his earnest wish to preserve the liberties of the subject and 
the institutions on which they were founded, but at the same time declaring his 
strong anxiety to clear those ancient institutions, to which the Recorder had 
referred, of those abuses which disfigured and might destroy them. He dis- 
tinguished between the noble oak and the parasite which preyed on it. He 
respected the oak, and would cultivate it; but he would not cultivate the ivy, 
which, if allowed to remain, would strike its roots deep into the statcly tree, and 
eventually destroy it, 

This extempore burst caused a great sensation. pice y 

The Government officers refused to attend the civic dinner, as 1¢ 
was understood that the usual party toasts would be given. 

A private ia the Sixtieth Rifles shot himself at Wexford, one day 
last week: be was on guard at the Barrack-gate, and the deed was very 
deliberately done. re 

The vacant seat in the King’s Bench has been offered to the At- 
torney-General ; and the offer has been accompanied with an intima- 





boured considerable animosity against Mr. Wakefield, has been appre- 
hended. Mr. Waketield is overseer of Cold Higham.—Northampton 
Herald, 

Between five and six o’clock on Monday morning, a lad of respect- 
able appearance, about sixteen years old, was discovered suffocated 
on a brick-kiln, near Old Ford. "The poor fellow, who is not known 
to any of the workmen, must, it appears, have sat against the kiln, and 
accidentally fallen asleep. 

The premises of Messrs. Ferris and Co., chemists, of Union Street, 
Bristol, were destroyed by fire on Saturday night. ‘The mischief hap. 
pened by the bursting of a carboy of vitriol, and the damage is esti- 
mated at 40002. 

_ Several ricks of corn belonging to a farmer in the parish of Alver- 
discott, in Devonshire, were set on fire the week before last, by his 
Servant-girl ; who hus confessed her crime, and declared that she bore 
no ill-will to her master. 

On Monday week, a range of farm-buildings at Shettisbury, in Dor- 
setshire, was consumed by a fire, the work of an incendiary. 

On Thursday week, an inquest was held at the Red Lion, Warstone 
Lane, near Birmingham, on the body of William Mitchell, who came 
by his death on the previous Tuesday, when engagéd in a pugilistic en- 
counter with a man named Marsh. The Jury returned a verdict of 
manslaughter against Marsh; and he was committed to take his trial at 
the next Assizes. ‘The deceased, when in liquor, was of a very violent 
temper ; and he appears on this occasion to have been the sole cause of 
the quarrel, Marsh is a married man, having a family of a wife and 
eight children.— Birmingham Journal. 

John Hutchinson, of the Scotch Fusileer Guards, was tried by a 
Court-martial at Windsor, on Thursday week, for deserting, and steal- 
ing a pair of regimental boots. The prisoner at first refused to plead; 
urging that the trial should be postponed, as he had not had sufficient 
notice, and that a material witness, the Sergeant to whom he had deli- 
vered himself up, was not present. The Court overruled his objec- 
+e and at length he pleaded “ not guilty.” It appeared on the trial, 
that although twenty-five days had elapsed since the prisoner first 
absented himself, till he was brought back to the battalion at Windsor, 
yet he had delivered himself up at Knighsbridge Barracks six days 
Previous ; so that the term of absence necessary to make the offence 
amount to desertion, had not been fulfilled. The boots also, which he 
was charged with stealing, were the same that he had on when he 
surrendered himself; and all his other accoutrements had be2n sent by 

“mn to the Barracks. The sentence of the Court was delivered last 
Med nn: it condemns the prisoner to six months’ confinement and 
Col ‘dour, in any goal his Colonel may select. Colonel Bowater (the 
gine of Scots’ F usileers) seems to have acted with scm: harshness 

Precipitancy in bringing Hutchinson to so early a trial. 
A trial of the efficacy of the bloodhound to detect sheep-stealers, &c., 
as lately taken place in the néighbourhood of Buckingham. A dog of 
‘eed, belonging to Mr. Flowers of Beachampton, was put on the 
t ofa man carrying a sheep's head anda small bk ¢der of blood, 


that b 
cen 


tion, that, under any circumstances, Mr. Sergeant Perrin shall be the 
Attorney-General. This communication took place since Friday 
night, and we are pretty sure that it bears no earlier date. . Mr,’ 
Crampton is to continue Solicitor-General, provided Mr. Blackburne 
accepts the Puisne Judgeship. But if Mr. Blackburne refuse, then 
Mr. Crampton at once ascends the bench. In the former case, Mr. 
Woulfe would obtain the coif; and in the latter, that is, if Mr. Black- 
burne declined the judicial honour, Sergeant O’ Loghlen would become’ 
Solicitor-General ; and we have not heard upon whom it is likely. the 
second coif would devolve. In any case, Sergeant Perrin is‘to be 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Woulfe Sergeant. Mr. O’Loghlen’s 
immediate promotion depends upon the course the present Attorney- 
General shall decide upon pursuing. But then it is imagined that 
Judge Vandeleur will be induced to retire on a pension at November. 
If so, then Mr. Crampton would become Judge, and Sergeant 
O’Loghlen Solicitor- General.—Freeman’s Journal. 


Mr. Cobbett has been lecturing in Dublin. The correspondent of 
the Gicbe, speaking of the lectures, says— ; 

‘* They were given in a small theatre in Fishamble Street, which was crowded 
on each of the three nights.- The attendance last night comprised a considerable’ 
portion of the upper classes; many of whom were anxious to hear the argu- 
ments of Cobbett on Poor-Laws, which formed the leading subject of the series. 
Cobbett intended to call for the opinion of his audience on that question; but hé 
did not persevere, lest the division might lead to unpleasant consequences. Repeal 
was alluded to in the first lecture, but in very undecided terms. The fuct is, 
that question was blinked. Cobbett expressed himself favourable to a Local 
Parliament for management of domestic affuirs; but he gave his opinions upon 
it-with great diffidence, from his imperfect knowledge of the country. But even 
if Repeal were effected, he believed that the condition of the people could not be 
materially improved without Poor-laws which he regarded as the grand panacea 
for the evils of Ireland. This question he urged with great force and ability ; 
and Tam cons inced that his arguments will produce a very beneficial influence 
in the provinces through which he is about to make a tour. On the subject of 
banking aa! currency * refrained from entering; but intimated, that he should 
be ready, if called on after his return to Dublin, to open a discussion—stating 
his opinions—then patiently listening to the statements of his opponents, ‘and, 
without claiming a reply, leaving it to the audience to decide by their votes: 
The receipts at the three lectures amounted to about 150/. The expenses of 
the theatre were about 201.” 





‘Two letters on the eternal subject of tithes have appeared in the . 
Irish papers of the week,—one from Mr. O'Connell to Mr. Sharmam - 
Crawferd ; the other from Major Bryan, a gentleman of very. large 
property in that county of Kilkenny, and a most excellent landlord, to 
the people of the county. Mr..O’Connell advocates the entire ‘aboli-' 
tion of ti hes; conceiving that the rejection of his bill of last session 
by the Lords frees him from all previous engagements. The only 
difficulty he appears to feel, refers to the mode of indemnifying the 
present owners of tithe-property. He very much doubts the justice or 
propriety of giving sinecure clergymen any compensation for the pro- 
perty taken from them ; but, as far as we understand his plan, pro- 
poses to give a fair remuneration to the working clergy, and to buy up 
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the lay tithes at twelve years’ purchase. He would entirely shut up 
Protestant churches in parishes where a certain number of Protestant 
Episcopalians do not reside. The fund to effect the gradual purchase 
of the tithes, he would raise by a quit-rent of sixpence in the pound 
on all direct rents, and of threepence in the pound on all inter- 
Mediate rents; which would yield about 400,000. a year, according to 
his calculation. After the tithes by this means have been extinguished, 
Mr. O'Connell proposes to apply the produce of his quit-rent to 
the establishment of hospitals, dispensaries, &e. 


Major Bryan avows himself an enemy to the Repeal of the Union: 
where there is one King, he says, there should be only one Parliament. 
At the same time, be is not certain but that the conduct of the Upper 
House may force him to become an unwiiling Repealer. He recom- 
mends obedience to the law, but strongly urges the getting up of pe- 
titions in every town, village, and parish, for the “ total and immediate 
extinction of tithes ;” as he conceives the law which compels one man to 
pay for the support of another's religion “an act of the greatest injustice 
ever devised by man.” The letter concludes with a declaration in favour 
of Poor-laws. rom the high character and great wealth of this gentle- 
man, it is expected that his advice on the subject of tithes at least will 
be extensively adopted. 

The upholders of the Church Establishment, with all its abuses in 
this country, appear to be quite at sea at present ; certainly under the 
direction of no pilot likely to ‘‘weather the storm” of reformation 
that has arisen for their sins. On one hand, the Orange parsons 
threaten legal proceedings as vehemently as ever; while on the other, 
their brother landlords are quietly dropping into the arrangements of 
Mr. Stanley to bind up the tithes with the rent, and thereby avail them- 
selves of the promised bonus of 15 per cent. Occasionally the an- 
mouncement of these acts of adhesion to Mr. Stanley’s measure are 
accompanied by promised premiums to the tenantry also, to induce 
them to submit peaceably to the union of imposts which their landlords 
hope to establish henceforth.— Times Correspondent. 

Colonel Conolly, who has extensive property in Donegal county, is 
the only landlord who has promised to allow his tenantry the whole 
amount of the bonus of 15 per cent. 

Some days since, a quantity of sugar was seized for the payment of 
church-rate. The property was brought to one of the public auction- 
marts. The owner of the property published notice of the circum- 
stance in one of the Liberal journals ; the consequence was, the pro- 
perty was marked, and no buyers could be found, and the owners of the 
sale-room found it necessary to shelter themselves from public indigna- 
tion by publishing a statement of their ignorance of the nature of the 
property, and their determination to allow no property seized for church- 
rates to be exposed to sale in their rooms. Thus hunted, this property 
was carried about to various sale-rooms, where it met a similar recep- 
tion; until at last it found a refuge in the sale-room of a Mr. Archer, 
where it was sold. Well, what was the consequence? Mr. Archer 
felt it necessary to publish his ignorance of the nature of the property, 
and his determination to allow no property of that description to enter 
his rooms in future. All the proprietors of these sale-rooms were 
Protestants; but such is the force of public opinion and the strength 
of the Anti-Tithe and Anti-Church feeling in Ireland.—Dublin Cor- 
respondent of the True Sun. 

On Saturday, last week, Mr. Philip Cross, a Magistrate of the 
county of Cork, was tried before the Assistant Barrister of the East 
Riding, Mr. Martley, for an assault on a peasant, Timothy O’Brien. 
In the month of May last, Mr. Cross, with a number of followers, went 
into a corn-field belonging to a farmer, the father of O’Brien, who held 
upwards of one hundred acres of land under Mr. Joseph Capel Fitz- 
gerald. The weather had been wet, the soil was soft, and a number of 
persons passing through and trampling a corn-field must have been very 
injurious. O’Brien’s son, the prosecutor, remonstrated with Mr. Cross 
on the mischief that he and his followers were doing to the corn. Mr. 
Cross said, that as a Magistrate, he could do what he pleased. The 
farmer’s son continuing his remonstrances, Mr. Cross seized him, pro- 
duced a pair of handcuffs, attempted to fasten them on the man’s wrists, 
and was only prevented from doing so by the superior strength of the 
young man. He afterwards summoned O’Brien before the Justices 
at the Blarney Petty Sessions, for obstructing him, a magistrate, in the 
execution of his duty. The justices dismissed the summons. On the 
trial before the Assistant Barrister, Mr. Capel Fitzgerald was a 
witness for the son of his tenant. Several persons proved the gross 
and unprovoked nature of the assault on O’Brien. The Assistant 
Barrister fined Mr. Cross 10. and sentenced him to a month’s im- 
prisonment. There are circumstances connected. with the transaction, 
which it is necessary to mention, in order to make the public acquainted 
with the true features of this extraordinary case. The Reverend Wil- 
liam Beresford, a near relative of the Reverend Marcus Beresford, is 
Rector of the parish of Iniscarra, about six miles from this city, with 
a composition of 1,050/. a year. The Reverend William Beresford, 
holding the same principles as the other members of that family, would 
not countenance any measure of a Whig Ministry, and declined coming 
in under the Million Act. A vast majority of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church in this county, whose principles are as purely Tory 
as those of the Reverend Mr. Beresford, thought fit to doso. Mr. 
Philip Cross was appointed his tithe-agent, to collect and get in his 
composition. Mr. Grcian was to have an allowance of 25 per cent. on 
such sums as he should recover. The Government, in paying the 
Clergy the tithe for 1833, deducted only 15 per cent.; but Mr. Beres- 
ford had an undoubted right to prefer giving Mr. Cross 25 per cent. 
We have been informed that Mr. Cross, in the legal proceedings which 
he found it necessary to take, put the parishioners to several hundred 
pounds costs.— Cork Reporter. 

This Mr. Cross has since been fined forty shillings for a similar as- 
sault on another farmer in Cork county. 

On the night of the 18th September, a large quantity of corn, and 
some head of cattle, under seizure for rents due to the widow of the late 
Mr. Maurice Mahon, of Clopook, in the Queen’s County, were 
carried off. Part of the property was recovered next day. On the 
20th, the day of auction, the widow and her bailiffs attended the sale ; 
but there was not a single person in attendance to bid for what was left 
ofthe property. She offered the defaulting tenants to forego all claim 





to three half. years’ rent, provided they would give her a moiety of the 
potato crop and peaceable possession of the lands; but they rejected 
every offer, unless they got the land on their own terms.—Carlow 
Sentinel. 

The Excise Board has taken legal proceedings to recover 18,000I. 
penta. from Mr. Liddy, stationer, of Ormond Quay, Dublin, for 
aving 91 reams of paper without stamped-wrappers. 


Two F pean of the Ninety-first Regiment were most barbarously 
assaulted near Bohorbuoy, on Tuesday week, and flung into Ryves’s 
quarry, where the piquet found them bleeding profusely, and unable to 
move or describe their assailants. One of the soldiers is not expected 
to recover the ill usage he has got. The immediate scene of this atro. 
cious outrage has literally the appearaiice of a slaughterhouse.— Limerick 
Chronicle. 





SCOTLAND. 


The registration of voters for Members of Parliament in the city 
of Edinburgh for 1834 was completed on Friday last, the Court of 
Appeal having then concluded their sittings. There have been in all 
1549 new claims lodged. Of these, a great number are renewals, most 
of the claimants having been formerly registered, but disqualified by 
removal from the subjects on which they were registered. A number 
of gentlemen lodged claims on property in different districts of the 
city, that they may have it in their power, when the election of Town- 
councillors take place, to vote in any of the wards in which their pro- 
perty lies. There were 198 claims rejected, leaving of new claimants 
admitted 1351; of which the proportions of the different parties may 
be estimated nearly as follows—Conservatives, 500; Whigs, 600; 
Radicals, 100; Politics not known, 151.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

The Appeal Sheriffs in Edinburgh, after fullargument and delibera- 
tion, have decided that the non-payment of Assessed Taxes forms no 
valid objection to a registered vote being continued onthe roll. This 
judgment, we understand, has been anticipated by the legal profession. 
‘The question was raised in the Leith district; for in the city, parties 
were so satisfied upon the point, that no such objection was taken in 
any case.—Edinburgh Observer. 

A number of gentlemen of Perthshire have invited Sir George 
Murray to a public dinner in the County Hall of Perth, which is to 
take place on Friday the 17th instant. 

Mr. Gillon has been rendering an account of his stewardship to the 
constituency of the Falkirk Burghs; to whom his independent con. 
duct in Parliament-seems to have afforded great satisfaction. 

The first general meeting of the Eskdale and Liddesdale Agricul- 
tural Society, was held on the 26th of September. After the business 
of the day was over, upwards of three hundred farmers sat down to 
dinner, the Duke of Buccleugh in the chair. When his Grace’s health 
was drunk, he delivered a good landlord’s speech, professing his readi- 
ness to allow his tenantry a fair return for their labour, instead of 
grasping all he could wring from them for himself. He enlarged also 
upon the agricultural improvements of the district, and upon the useful 
tendency of agricultural societies. They were, he said, doing for par- 
ticular parts of the country, what their parent, the Highland Society, 
had done for Scotland generally ; and he hoped they would be encou- 
raged and promoted in all quarters. 

The Earl of Kinnoul has presented Mr. Young, preacher, and 
nephew of his factor, to the church and parish of Auchterarder. The 
parishioners are displeased, and allege they won’t accept the gift. They 
protest they shall have a veto,—the boon of the General Assembly. 
The affair, it is said, goes to the Court of Session, and then to the 
Lord Chancellor. A few wecks ago, the same noble patron presented 
a favourite to the parishof Trinity Gask, and which presentation, too, 
is unacceptable. This spirit of insubordination must be put down. 
We are alarmed for the institutions of the country. The wisdom of 
our forefathers is slighted, and innovation progresses onall hands. Who 
then, or what then, is safe ?—Dundee Advertiser. 


Four months have nearly elapsed since the majority of the Dundee 
flaxdressers struck work, in consequence of their employers reducing 
their wages. The strike was abandoned last week, but only a small 
proportion of the workmen have been taken into employment. The 
introduction of heckling-machines is the cause assigned for the limited 
demand which exists at present for hand labour. 

The armed cutter which was lately sent to the West coast of Scotland 
for the protection of the herring-fishers has been withdrawn; and 
its departure has been the signal for a renewal of those disgraceful acts 
of depredation and outrage which were complained of last season. It 
is pitiable to think that any portion of our fellow-countrymen should 
require armed men to restrain them from plundering our fishers, after 
the fashion of so many Indian savages ; but we are happy to hear thata 
sloop of war is said to be already on her way to replace the cutter 
which has been removed from the Western station. We have just been 
informed that the fishery, which has hitherto been so lamentably unpro- 
ductive tbis season, is now beginning to improve.— Greenock Intelligencer. 

The cholera still prevails in Paisley, Inverness, and Forres. 

The following story, extracted from the Inverness Courier, is worthy 
to come from the land of second-sight. 

*¢ Many of our readers will recollect, that a few years ago, a gentleman of 
respectable family and connexions in this county was unfortunately drowned in 
the Caledonian Canal, after just landing on its bank from a Glasgow vessel. He 
had lent his arm to a female passenger; the night was dark, and by a false 
step both were qrevipitned into the water, where they perished. Very early in 
life, whilst residing in the East Indies, this gentleman dreamt that he was 0 
gaged, in company with several persons, in neyy, | for the body of a drowne 
man; they toiled long and anxiously, with lights, boats, and grappling-1rons, 
but in vain. At length, when they were about to abandon the fruitless search, 
something was seen to rise slowly out of the water: it assumed the form of & 
human head, and to his horror he saw that the countenance was his own! He 
awoke in great agitation, and had some ae in shaking off the vivid im- 
pression left by this phantom of the night. ears afterwards, the same cit- 
cumstance occurred to him in the West Indies... The dream, with all _ 
appalling accompaniments of seeming reality, haunted his couch, and terrifie 
his imagination. His duties afterwards led him to return home, and he hop 
he had for ever parted with the unwelcome vision, In this, however, he was 
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destined to be disappointed: a third time did the same scene appear before 
him, as clearly and as indelibly imprinted on his mind as on the former occasions. 
He talked of the singular circumstance among his friends, and many must yet 
remember the frequency and solemnity with which he spoke of the dream. At 
Jast it was realized in his own melancholy fate. He was drowned, as deseribed 
above: lights were procured, and tbe body was searched for, though in vain : 
but, just as the party were about to leave the spot, the head of the unfortunate 
gentleman rose up, and every feature was distinctly visible in the torch-light 
above the water. A very near relative of the deceased instantly exclaimed, 
¢ Ah, now Edward’s dream is verified.’ ” 

A strolling piper arrived a few weeks ago at Jedburgh, and is said 
to be the scion of some noble house, playing for a great wager; but, 
be that as it mav. *+2 good people of the burgh have been highly 
amused with his eccentricities. He has taken up his abode at the 
Black Bull Inn, from whence he issues during the day, and amuses the 
auld wives and bonny lassies with the blowing on his chanter, and in 
the evening his levee is well attended by the knowing ones of the 
town, who are elated with the idea of holding familiar conversation 
with the heir of one of our Highland chiefs. Whether he be really 
what is alleged or not, we cannot say; but it is said that he acts with 
great economy, and husbands well the baubees that are put into his 
philibeg. According to another account, he is on the contrary very 
lavish in his expenditure, and on this fact it is that the people rest their 
opinion of his being a man of wealth and rank. [There has been 
lately rather more than enough of this species of humbug; and per- 
haps the best mode of dealing with all such scions of noble houses in 
future, would be to commit them to the House of Correction as rogues 
and vagabonds. | —Kelso Mail. 





Miscelanenus. 

Sir John Nicholl has resigned the offices of Judge of the Prerogative 
Court and Dean of the Arches, retaining that of Judge of the 
Admiralty Court. Sir Herbert Jenner, the King’s Advocate, is ap- 
pointed to the posts vacated by Sir John Nicholl. No person is yet, it 
is understood, nominated King’s Advocate. Dr. Lushington has 
declined this office.— Times. 

Tuesday’s Gazette contains the appointment of Sir Charles 
Christopher Pepys to the Mastership of the Rolls, as successor to Sir 
John Leach. 

The office of Solicitor-General, vacant by the promotion of Sir 
Charles Pepys to the Rolls, has not been filled up; though Mr. 
Bickerseth will, it is reported, most probably be appointed to it. 

Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Bristol, died at Clifton on Sunday last, after 
a long illness, though his death was rather sudden. 

Lord Althorp, contrary to previous report, it seems, did not entertain 
any party during the Doncaster Races; so that his Lordship’s absence 
from the Whig gathering at Edinburgh can admit but of one construc- 
tion—unwillingness to be there.— Herald. 

Mr. Stanley, after an extended visit to his friend Sir James Graham, 
at Netherby Hall, near Carlisle, has returned to spend the autumn at 
Knowsley Hall. ‘ 

Earl_Grey remains on intimate terms with the Duke of Richmond; 
but his former intimacy with the Lord Chancellor has undergone a con- 
siderable change, which is expected to be more apparent than it is at 
present when Parliament next meets. —Morning Post. 

Sir Edward Sugden, who has purchased Boyle Farm, now comes 
to town, from Thames Ditton, in a superior wherry of his own, rowed 
by expert watermen. 





Thomas Campbell left England about six weeks ago, and proceeded 
to Paris. By a letter received from him, dated the Ist of September, 
addressed to a gentleman in London, we learn that he has set out for 
Algiers. ‘* I am going,” says he, “to Algiers. To-morrow I set out 
for Lyons, and from thence shall proceed to Toulon, and shall embark 
on board the same packet with M. Lawrence, the distinguished Deputy 
of the Lower Chamber, who is sent out a second time by Government 
as Inspector of the new colony.”— The Parterre. 

Lieutenant M’Cleverty, late of the Castor, has been appointed by 
Lord Vernon to the command of his Lordship’s yacht. 

The gun-room officers of the Castor have ordered a handsome gold 
snuff-box to be made, which they mean to present to him as a mark of 
their high respect and esteem for him as a brother officer and messmate. 
—United Service Gazette. . 

The business of the Exchequer is now being transferred partly to 
the Treasury, and partly to the Bank of England. No business will 
henceforth be transacted at the old Exehequer Office, Palace Yard, 
after the 8th instant.— Courier.: 

Mr. Evansand Mr. Merivale are the only two out of six of the Com- 
misioners of Bankrupts at present in town; and there is, we under- 
stand, a superabundance of business. 
-- a at least five of these gentlemen to be in attendance.—Morning 

Ost. 

So depressed has been the literary market for some time, that we 
understand Mr. E. L. Bulwer, notwithstandiug his great reputation, so 
deservedly earned and now at its zenith, has obtained for his last two 
novels only about the sum he formerly procured for one. The dif- 
ference is a mere fraction, and shows a fall in the market of nearly 
one-half.— Courier. 

Mrs. Bohem, who a quarter of a century ago took the lead in fashion- 
able life, is now an inmate of apartments in the Palace of Hampton 

Court, given her by George the Fourth. Her dinners in St. James’s 
Square to Royalty are still remembered. 

The Dublin Evening Post says—“ The Archbishop of Tuam, family, 
and suite, have arrived at Kingstown from Cheltenham, where they 
have been for the last three months for the benefit of sea-bathing !” 

The account ina Belfast Paper of the Lord Chancellor intending 
to confer a legal situation of 2500/. a year on Counsellor Charles Phil- 

PS, arose out of the circumstance it is said, of his Lordship having 
offered to appoint the learned gentleman to a legal situation with a salary 
to that amount in India, which the latter declined.—Morning Post. 

Though 50,0001. or 60,000/. have been expended in the great will 
cause Tatham versus Wright, a new trial is to be moved for in the Court 


The Lord Chancellor should 1 


of King’s Bench, upon the ground that the verdict is contrary to eyi~ 
dence, as well as on the alleged partiality of the Judge. 

A great oversight has been committed in the last Newspaper Act, 
in not providing for the transmission, as before, to foreign countries of 
various unstamped publications of a commercial nature, which cannot 
now be sent at all through the Post-oflice except as letters, involving a 
charge, of course, altogether out of the question. It is hoped some 
power will be found in the Postmaster-General to remedy this, or the 
inconvenience will be very great.— Times. > 

Though Lord William Bentinck is looked upon as a man of simple 
habits and manners, his baggage, when moving on a progress as 
Governor-General of India, is described as being carried by 103 
elephants, 1300 camels, and 800 waggons drawn by bullocks, and these 
escorted by two regiments, one of cavalry, the other of infantry. 

The brig Ranger, from Gambia river, arrived at Milford a few days 
ago, and brought an account of another gross outrage committed against 
the British flag by the Commander of the French brig, who on the 19th 
of July seized the cutter Industry, belonging to Mr. Harrison, a 


-merchant of London, whilst at anchor in the roadstead, made prisoners 


of his supercargo and crew, and sent them to Goree: he also sent an 
officer and eight men to take the Industry into Goree.—Standard, 


The fourteenth birth-day of the Duke of Bordeaux has been kept by 
the Parisian Royalists with considerable splendour, at private balls, 
fétes, and banquets. At some of these, no ladies were admitted who 
did not wear white and green feathers, and all gentlemen wore 
white cockades. 

On Sunday evenine ‘here was a mutiny at St. Pelagie, in Paris, 
amongst the prisoners confined for political offences, on account of the 
return of some other prisoners who had been removed. The night, 
however, passed in quietness. The next morning, the rebellion was 
renewed with increased violence, and assumed a more serious character. 
The rioters broke up some of the furniture, and attempted to force 
open the doors; they set fire to the straw mattresses, and threatened to 
murder some of the turnkeys who endeavoured to reduce them to order. 
The appearance of a body of the Municipal Guard, however, brought 
them to their senses, and they retired totheir rooms, in obedience to the 
command of the Commissary of Police.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

The Marquis de L., residing in the neighbourhood of the Opera, was 
so much attached to the ladies, and rewarded the favours they bestowed 
upon him so liberally, that on reaching the age of between seventy-two 
and seventy-five, his fortune became reduced to 35,000 francs a year; @ 
very small pittance for a man who had, it is said, been able to lavish 
80,000 franes a year upon a single mistress, and to make her presents in 
furniture and jewellery to the amount of 150,000 francs. He became 
wearied of life; but, wishing before quitting the world to bestow upon 
a female, of whom he had become enamoured, the whole remains of his 
dilapidated property, he made a will in due form, constituting her his 
residuary legatee ; and last week he wrote a codicil, in the form a letter, 
revoking in her favour all specific and pecuniary legacies; but from a 
distraction of mind which may be easily conceived, he dated it Ist 
of October 1834. Scarcely was this letter finished, when he shot him~ 
self with a double-barrelled pistol, and expired instantly—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

Machureau, an old offender, now in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
who was sentenced bythe Criminal Tribunal of Paris to twenty-four 
years’ hard labour at the hulks for robbery, and had undergone the whole 
of his punishment, was so little cured of his evil propensities, that not 
long after his liberation he was detected in passing base money. On 
being arrested, his lodging was searched, and all the necessary imple- 
ments for coining were found. He was brought before the Court of 
Assizes on Saturday ; and being found guilty both of coining and ut- 
tering base money, he was again consigned to the hulks for twenty years. 

The last census of the population of Paris carries the number of the 
inhabitants to 785,000, who occupy 29,000 houses. This is about 
27 individuals for each house. 

In the night of the 21st September, the statue of St. John Nepo- 
mucene, on the bridge at the old gate of Laecken, in Brussels, which is 
generally considered as a masterpiece, was mutilated in such a manner 
that it is now a mere trunk of no value. ‘The Police are said to have 
a clue to discover the perpetrators.— Brussels Paper. 

A plan has been adopted by the Dutch Government for enlarging the 
port of Rotterdam, establishing extensive warehouses, and rendering 
that city a great commercial entrepdot. 


One of the Madrid correspondents of the Morning Chronicle, who, 
with his companion, Mr. Scott of the British Embassy at Madrid, 
was robbed on his road from that city to Paris, gives a graphic and 
lively account of his disaster, in a letter addressed to the Chronicle, 
dated from Saragossa on the 16th instant. His intended journey, it 
should be known, was no secret at Madrid for some days before his 
departure ; but he received no molestation till he had advanced a con- 
siderable way on his route. 

** Half an hour after leaving the post-house at Grajonijos, where we had been 
detained for soive time in changing horses, I fell asieep in the rumble behind 
the carriage, when I was awoke by Mr. S. calling out, ‘ Prepare the pistuls! 
there is arobber.” Iimmediately drew them from the holster, and cocked one. 
He again called out, ‘ There is another upon your left!’ At this moment, the 
first robber ordered up his caballeria : when two men on horseback appeared 
out of the brushwood. Mr. S. then cried out, ‘ Don’t fire—there are too 
many!’ I immediately replaced the pistols, and on turning round, I perceived 
the second robber with his musket presented at my head. Resistance was use- 
less, for we could form no idea of the number in the wood. In compliance 
with the leader’s orders, we descended from the carriage, and seated ourselves 
upon the ground. Mr. S. offered him the keys: he refused, saying, in a loud 
voice. La bolsa.” Mr. S. went to the carriage for the bag; and very 
adroitly slipping his gold into the pocket, returned with the sack of dollars, 
which he delivered. The robber then dame round to me, and demanded my 
money. I told him that all the money was in the bag; and presented him my 
watch : he returned it, and again demanded money. I recollected that, by acci- 
dent, I had two piacettes ; I gave them to him immediately. He then desired us 
to be off; but Mr. S. was determined to try his generosity, and requested him to 
return us two dollars, to continue our journey. The second robber here inter- 





fered, and said ‘ one was enough :’ but the first fellow thought otherwise, and 


\ 
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aye ue two, with which we resumed our places and pursued our way, 
ittle dowbt that the robbers imayined the sack to be full of gold, and fust have 
been sadly disappointed when they found it to contain nothing but silver.” 
He then tells a story of another robbery, which does not speak so 
well for the politeness of the successors of Gil Blas and Don Raphael. 
I met a gentleman at Bordeaux who had lately returned from a visit to 
Don Carlos in Biscay. Last year, whilst travelling in Navarre, he was not only 
robbed, but carried up into the mountains, where he was detained three days, 
and then dismissed without a real. What is singular upon this occasion is the 
context. Whilst on his late visit to the Pretender, Zumalacarreguy asked him 
-if he would like to witness the execution of some robbers? As a matter of 
curiosity, he attended ; and the first fellow brought out to suffer, was the ver 
robber who had carried him away the year before. They recognized each 
other ; and the convict, who was about to meet his fate with perfect indiffer- 
ence, begged his forgivenness, as some alleviation to the many crimes he had to 
answer for: it was of course granted, and they parted good friends upon the 
verge of eternity.” 


dence of the growing good-will between Englishmen and Americans. 
“* The English armed brig Savage, with sixteen pirates on board, has arrived 
at Salem, where they are to be Janded for trial. It is honourable to modern 
nations, that instead of being asylums of foreign criminals, that community 
exists which aids each other in bringing felons to the proper tribunals of justice. 


. These prisoners are charged with piracy and robbing the brig Mexican of 


Salem ; and will probably be tried at the October term of the Circuit Court of 
the United States in this city. The Mexican is now in our harbour ready for 
séa. The same captain and mate who were in her at the time of the robbery, 
were going in her, but in consequence of the unexpected arrival of the pirates, 
their places were supplied by other officers, and they will remain at home to give 
evidence at the trial. The robbery committed upon the Mexican was one of the 
most audacious and cruel acts of piracy on record. She was bound to Rio 
Janeiro from this port ; and was plundered by a piratical schooner under Brazi- 
lian colours, on the 20th September 1852, lat. 33. long. 34. 30.; and 1obbed 
of 20,000 dollars in specie, the officers and crew stripped of every thing 
valuable, fastened below, and the vessel set on fire, with the horrid intention 
of destroying her with all on board. Captain Butman and his men succeeded 
in getting on deck through the scuttle, which the pirates had left unsecured, 
extinguished the flames, and returned home. Our Government ordered a 
vessel to cruise in pursuit, but she gave up the chase as hopeless. The pira 
tical vessel was afterwards taken on the African coast by his Britannic Majesty’s 
brig Curlew, and destroyed. The British Government, in transporting, at 
their own expense, to the United States, the pirates who robbed the Mexican, 
give proof that they view all civilized nations as constituting one family. It is 
an example worthy of imitation. The twenty years of peace with which the 
world has been blessed, has done more towards assuaging national antipathies, 
as well as towards improving the condition of the people, than had been effected 
in the previous century. The insurance-offices will send on board the Savage 
this morning an abundant supply.of fresh provisions, &c. as a token of respect 
to her officers and crew.” — Salem Gazeite. 

There are now in the state of New York alone thirty-seven railway 
companies, all incorporated since the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, whose united capitals make nearly thirty millions 
of dollars—about six millions sterling. 

The depredations committed by the mob on the three days of riot at 
Philadelphia were very extensive. The number of houses destroyed is 
forty-four. The quantity of furniture damaged is very great, but to 
what actual extent is not known. In one of the houses attacked was 
a poor cripple, who, unable to fly from the fury of the mob, was so 
severely beaten that he has since died of the wounds he received. On 
the 2ist August, four men who had commenced another riot, and suc- 
ceeded in nearly destroying one house, were examined before the Mayor, 
and bound over to appear at Court, in the sum of 1000 dollars each. 

The town of Santa Martha, on the Spanish Main, has been destroyed 
by an earthquake. 


‘. aps the last dividend on Spanish 3 per Cents. produced by the con- 


“version from Cortes Bonds was paid in London by Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Co., application has been made there for the payment of 
those due on the Ist inst. ; but the answer given was, that no orders for 
that purpose have arrived. In general, no expectation exists of these 
Dividends being paid, at all events, before the financial affairs of Spain 
have been placed on some definite footing by a decision of the Cortes, 
and also, perhaps, the conclusion of some contract foraloan. The 
Government has been urgently pressed by some of the capitalists most 
interested, to take the responsibility of not suffering any breach of en- 

agement to be committed in regard to this Stock, especially as the 

ividends on it are of smal) amount, and in one instance, we believe, 
that of the boldest and most enterprising of modern capitalists, an offer 
was made to advance the money, amounting to about 120,000/., on an 
announcement simply by the telegraph that the Spanish Ministry would 
take the responsibility of authorizing it. No notice hes yet been taken 
of any proposition of the kind.— Times. 


THE RECTOR AND HIS CURATE, OR “ ONE POUND TWO.” 
(From the Times.) 

“TI trust we shall part, as we met, in peace and charity. 

paid your salary upto the Ist of this month. 

which being along month of thirty-one days, amounts, as near as | can calculate, ta 


My last payment to you 
Since that, I owe you fur one month 


six pounds eight shillings. My steward returns you as a debtor to the amount of seve» 
pounds ten shillings for conacre ground ; which leaves some trifling balance in my favour.’ 
—Letter of Dismissal from the Reverend Marcus Beresford to his Curate, the Reverend T. 
A. Lyons. 


The account is balanced, the bill drawn out; 
The debit and credit all right, no doubt : 
The Rector, rolling in wealth and state, 
Owes to his Curate six pound eight ; 

The Curate, most unfed cf men, 

Owes to his Rector seven pound ten ; 

Which makes the balance, clearly due 
From Curate to Rector, one pound two. 
Ah balance, on earth unfair, uneven ! 

But sure to be all set right in heaven, 

Where bills like this will be check’d, some day, 
And the balance settled the other way : 
Where Lyons the Curate’s hard-wrung sum 
Will back to his shade with interest come ; 
And Marcus the Rector deep may rue 

This tot., in his favour, of one pound two. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


S1tr—Although a stranger in Portugal, I was lately admitted to a meeting 
in Lisbon, where some of the British officers in the service of Queen Donna 
Marta signalized themselves by one of those acts of generosity and justice which 
is rarely followed, and never exceeded by any other country ; and, presuming 
it may be gratifying to all who have wished well to the cause of liberty, and 
flattering to those officers also who served in the same cause, now domiciled in 
England, I take the liberty of addressing these few lines to your valuable paper, 
as one which has been instrumental in realizing the ardent wishes of the suffer. 
ing portion of the emigrants, and propping up the fuinting exertions of the 
warriors who underwent privations and encountered difficulties which had 
quenched the spirit of ordinary men, and to whom they are much indebted for-a 
just exposition of their circumstances when their prospects were barren, and 
their hopes often on the brink of desperation, The righteous cause of Legiti. 


| macy at length prevailed by the subsidiary power of those hardy sons of Albion 
| who embarked their. lives, fortunes, and reputation in it, conjointly-with the 


native troops, who, adhering to their acknowledged Queen, expelled the 


tctchecenseenivenennentafaan | ignominious Usurper from a throne he neither merited by heritage nor virtue, 
The following extract from a Massachusetts newspaper affords evi- 


The commendable exertions of Colonel Witt1ams, who commanded the British 
battalion ana British brigade, were appreciated and approved by all, especially 
by his own brother officers. Ata splendid dejeuné given by Major C. Watsu, 
of the Grenadiers, and Aid-de- camp to Marshal SotigNnac, on a suggestion made 
by their munificent host, the officers simultaneously embraced the opportunity 
to present their valiant Colonel with a sword, in chien of his gallant conduct, 
as well in the day of peril as in the hour of relaxation from the din of war, which 
had endeared him to the hearts of all his brother officers and men, and made the 
Portuguese sensible of the value of his cooperative influence, by stimulating 
his soldiers to feats of magnanimity worthy the glory of the Peninsula. 

After the toasts of the Emperor Don Prpro and of his high-minded 
coadjutors, Duke prt Texcerta, M. pe Satpanua, Admirals Narrer 
and Sarroxius, given with enthusiasm, another and important toast was 
delicately introduced by ‘the gallant Major Watsu, in an address replete with 
feeling of propriety, announcing the real object of the met og—which war, 
to present to their meritcrious Colonel some distinguished mark of their feel- 
iigs towards him, and especially of his military virtue. . 

The unanimous acquiescence did honour to the hearts of Britons, and, re. 
flecting credit on the gallant proposer, demonstrated to all the fact, that the 
generous feelings of British officers are demonstrated to foreign lands, and that 
extraordinary valour, skill, and intrepidity, are as surely followed by extraordi- 
nary testimonials of approbation, serving at once for a beacon to future aspi- 
rants, and as acompensation for recent toils. The subscriptions raised during 
the evening amounted to 50/. and the prospective contributions will compass 
three or four times that sum. 

The sword is to be given with an appropriate inscription, and to be presented 
to Colonel! Witurams by a Committee nominated to receive the subscription of 
each officer—viz. 31., with a correct copy of the proceedings of the meeting, re- 
questing his kind acceptance of this trifling testimony of the feelings of ail who 
have had the honour to serve under him. 


Iam, Sir. your , &c. A TRAVELLER. 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Octr.3.—l0th Regiment Light Dragoons—Brevet Major Edward Moles 
worth, from the half-pay of the Cape Corps of Cavalry, to be Captain without 
purchase, vice Wood, deceased. Ist Foot—Staff Assistant-Surgeon George Gordon 
Robertson, M.D. to be Assistant-Surgaon vice Miller, appointed on the Staff. 14th 
Foot—Capt. Richard Wharton Myddleton, from the 7st, to be Capt. vice Gore, ap- 
pointed to the 7ist. 69th Foot—staf Assist.-Surg. H. Fisher, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Coghlan, appointed to the 86th. 71st Foot—Capt. W. J. P. Gore, from the 14th, 
to be Capt. vi iyddleton, appointed to the 14th. 74th Foot—Capt. T. Mannin to be 
Major, by purchase, vi i, who retires ; Lieut. Hon. T. O'Grady to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Mannin; Ensign P. W L. Hawker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 

t.to be Lusign, by purchase, vice Hawker. 75th Foot —Lieut, 

F. A. Goulden, from the 93d, to be Lieut. vice Halliday, who exchanges. 82d Foot— 

H. BLY. rs to be Adj. vice Hadwin, who resigns the Adj. only. 93d Foot—Lieut. 
’, from the 75th. to be Lieut’ vice Goulden, w ho exchanges. 

Hospital Staff ssist.-Surg. J. Millar, M.D. fiom the lst Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
tie Forces, vice Fisher, appointed to the 69th Regt. 

Brevet—Major W. Wylde, of the Royal Artillery, to have the-local rank of Lieut. 
Col. while employed on a special service in Spain. 

Orrice of Orpnaxce, Sept. 30.— Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. R. G. 8. 
Smith to be See. Capt. vice Baynes, retired on half-pay; See. Lieut. F. D. Cleave 
land to be First Lieut. vice Smith. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult., the Lady of Sir Psaeouine Parmer Futter Parmer AcLAND, 
Bart., of Fairfield, in the county of Somerset, of a son and heir. 

On the 16th ult, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir Caaries 
Dance, of a daughicr, still born. 

On the 28th ult., the Lady of Francis Hoitmmewortn, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Northwick Terrace, St. John’s Wood Road, the Lady of Frepz- 
RicK Manan, Erq, of a daughter. 

On the 28th uit., in York Street, St. James's, Mrs. Spencer Percevat, of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., ia Grosvenor Place, the Lady of Sir James Grananm, of a daughter. 

At Ashwell, the Wife of THomas Duruam, operative wheelwright, of a female child, 
and after a lapse of 21 days she was delivered of a fine boy: both children and the 
mother are doing well, 

MARRIAGES. 

Oa the 20th ult., at Woodchester, Capt. the Hon. M. F. F. Berxegnry, R.N., to the 
Hon, Cuartorre Moxeron, third daughter of Lord Ducie. 

On the 30th ult., at St, Marylebone New Church, Mr. Grorer Munxtns, of Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, surgeon, to Eviza, daughter of the late Mr. William Summerton, 
of Ledwell, Oxon. 

On the 30th ult., at Chiswick, Georos Rosrnson, Esq., of Brompton, to Janr ANY, 
youngest daughter of the late Kev. Johu Watson, of Bonishall, in the county of Chester. 

At Birkenhead, Chester, Georcg D. Viront, of Penrith, to Carornine, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Edward O'Brien Pryce, Bart., of New Town-hall, Montgomery. 

On the 25th ult., fuomas Prayratr Wititias, Esq., of Water Eaton, in the county 
of Wilts, to Eniza Anne, eldest daughter of the late Colouel Robert M‘Dowall, Hoa. 
East India Company’s Service. 

On the 30th ult. at Winchester, Wrntram Erve, K.C., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, to Amexta, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Williams, Head Master of Win- 
chester College. 

DEATHS. 

On the 28th inst., at his residence, 5, Guildford Lawn, Dover, RK. S. Evans, Esq» 
surgeon. 

At Sawbridgewoth, Herts, in her SIst year, Mrs. Exizaseta Butiocg, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bullock, of Streatham, and of Covent Garden. e 

In Great James Street, Bedford Row, Wittiam Pasir, Eeq., in his-Slst year. 

In Edinburgh, Mr. James Noswr, a distinguished Orientalist. 

Narruart Hart, Esq, of South Street, Finsbury Square, in his 75th year. 

At Horusey, W. Moreron, Usq., in his 75th year, 

On the 20th ult., at his seat in Cheshire, Cxartes Warkin Joun SHAKERLEY, of 
Srnextey: in Lancashire, and Somerford Park, in the county of Chester, Esq., in bis 

7th year. 

On the 28th ult., at Clifton, Bristol, Dr. Gray, Bishop of London. r 

On the 29th ult., Lady Marsonrpanxs, widow of the late Sir John Marjoribanks, 
Bart., of Lees, in the conuty of Berwick. 

At Moirket Street. Herts, at the advanced age of 91, Mr. Rocer Jucarns. His mother 
was 99 when she died: he married the daughter of Mr. Kempsos, of Harlington, Beds, 
who lived to the age of 112. 4 

At Cloran, ccunty Tipperary, the Widow Smrra. She had attained the extraordinary 
advanced age of 116 yexrs, and retained her faculties to the last moment of herexistenc#- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Anarrival at Falmouth from Lisbon brings intelligence of the forma- 
tion of the new Portuguese Ministry. We subjoin the names of the 
principal members. 

Duke of Patmeta, President of the Council, without a portefeuille. 

Bishop of Cormsra, Minister of the Interior. 

A. Bareto Ferraz, Minister of Justice. 

Sitva Carvatuo, Minister of Finance. 

Duke of Texceira, Minister of War. 

Count Vitita ReAt, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

AcostinHo Jose Freire, Minister of Marine. 

Of these, the Bishop of Cormpra, Ferraz, CARVALHO, TERCEIRA, 
and Frere, belong to the extreme Liberal party: V1.La Reat is very 
moderate in his politics, and PaALMELLA rather uncertain: it is supposed 
that he yields reluctantly to the superior influence and popularity of 
‘CarvaLHo, who has the complete ascendancy in the new Cabinet. 
Indeed, it seems quite out of the question to attempt the government 
of the country without this Minister’s aid. The Directors of the Bank 
of Lisbon, and M. MenpizaBaL, made a communication, to the effect 
that their accounts with the Government must close if he left the 
Finance department. nT : 

On the 25th September, the formation of the Ministry was officially 


on which it_would proceed, in these words— 

“ To do every thing in their power towards the development of the Constitu- 
tional institutions, as well as their consolidation ; to propose such laws as are 
still necessary, in order that the Charter may work well ;_ to adopt every mea- 
sure which can be conducive to the upholding of the public credit, both abroad 
and at home ; and lastly, to unite all the Portuguese under the banners of the 
Queen, no matter what their opinions may have been heretofore, thereby ren- 
dering effective the spirit of the Charter.” 

The Conde pe Taira seems to have been the only person who 
openly expressed his distrust of the new Cabinet. 


Some particulars of the last moments of Don PEnRo are given in 
the correspondence of the Daily Papers. He was quite sensible to 
the hour of his death, and appeared to have a clear apprehension of the 
state of public affairs. On the morning of the day on which he died, 
he appeared to recover very considerably, but soon sank again. He 
called the young Queen to his bed-side, and laid his solemn injunction 
on her to issue a decree setting at liberty all persons imprisoned for 
political and civil offences: this she solemnly promised to do. He 
expressed several times his sense of obligation to M. Menpizazat 
for his great services; and requested that his funeral honours should 
be those of Commander of the Forces, not of a Royal personage. 
The body will be’ buried at the Convent of San Triente, in Lisbon: 
his heart, he particularly desired, might be sent to Oporto. 


Great excitement prevails in Paris, in consequence of the alleged 
unfair dealing by Ministers with the news received by telegraph from 
Madrid. On Wednesday night, the speculators at Tortoni’s Bourse 
were so loud in their denunciations, that it became necessary for the 
Police to interfere for the prevention of actual violence. ‘The Minis- 
terial journals of Thursday give a circumstantial account of the arrival 
of the news, with the view to prove that it was communicated to the 
public with the least possible delay; but the fact is nevertheless un- 
questionable, that individuals at the Bourse had obtained and acted 
extensively on information received prior to the Government announce- 
ment: a fall of 7 per cent. in the Guebhard Stock was the consequence. 
This is accounted for, however, without necessarily implicating poor 
M. Turers, the scapegoat on these occasions, in a charge of fraud. 
The Paris correspondent of the Times states, that 

“‘ Two couriers came in on Wednesday morning from Madrid, bringing letters 
dated the evening of the 25th (some of them bore the date of the 26th, on ac- 
count of their being sent off at midnight), all of which stated the writer’s con- 
viction that the Guebhard Loan would be rejected in the sitting of the 26th. 
The holders of stock deriving from that loan, to whom the couriers came, natu- 
rally did their best to get rid of it at any price before the arrival of the news of 
the actual rejection: and the quantity of stock brought into the market neces- 
sarily produced the fall, which has been since attributed, by those who knew 
nothing of the letters of the 25th, to the effect of partial and unfair use of the 
telegraphic news.” ; 


Advices of a favourable nature have been received from the islands 








of St. Vincent, Grenada, Barbadoes, and Trinidad, to the middle of" 


August ; so that there is now every reason to hope that the new system 


will proceed without any further obstruction being thrown in the way 


by the labourers.— Times. 

Jt appears also, that the troubles in St. Kitt’s have been much exag- 
gerated. Martial law was proclaimed and kept in force from the 6th 
to the 18th of August; but from that period to the 26th, the period 
when the last accounts were despatched, all was going on quietly. 





The firm of Bentley, Dear, and Co., warehousemen in Cheapside, 
appears in the Gazette of last night. The transactions of this house 
were very extensive, the returns on sales for the last thirteen months 
having been upwards of 400,000/. ; although their real capital, according 
to a statement from a correspondent of the Times this morning, never 
exceeded the sum of 9,000/. All the money operations of the concern 
were transacted by Mr. Bentley ; who is charged with having forged 
acceptances to a considerable amount. His partners suspected that all 
was not right, and broke open his private desk ; where they found bills 
accepted by parties who had left this country for America before the 
date of their acceptances. The Stamp office die for bills of exchange had 
been altered after the departure of these persons; yet their aeceptances 
Were on paper regularly stamped. Mr. Bentley has made off to Rot- 
terdam, with all the ready money he could sécure; and a reward of a 

undred guineas has been offered by the creditors for his apprehension. 
The liabilities of the firm are stated at 123,000/; their assets at 
74,7301. ; but this is on the supposition that a large amount of bills due 
to the bankrupts are paid in full. There were frequent rumours in the 








City yesterday of other considerable failures; but they appear to rest 


on no good authority. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Faipay ArrerNnoon. 

The demand for money has considerably increased, and the English Public 
Securities generally are lower than last week. The difficulty attendant upon 
raising money by discount is at present very great; the recent discovery of 
several forgeries having put an end to almost all accommodation of this kind. 
The bankers, being generally wnwilling to discount except for their own cus- 
tomers, have for the present discontinued the custom of advancing money to the 
discount-brokers by way of loan upon bills; and the difficulty of obtaining 
money is represented as being greater than has existed for some time past. A 
considerable sensation was occasioned in the City on Wednesday, by the an- 
nouncement, that the old and respectable firm of W. and T. Raikes and Co, 
had suspended their payments. This failure was not of any great importance 
in itself, as the debts of the firm are stated to be of comparatively trifling 
amount; their commercial transactions having for some years past been on a 
limited scale, and their credit on the decline. It was, however, at the time 
considered likely to operate unfavourably upon credit generally, from the fact of 
one of the members of the firm filling the office of Chairman of the Bank 
Directors. This office he has of course vacated, and it has been filled by the 
Deputy- Chairman Mr. Pateson; while the election of a successor to that 
gentleman, which took place to-day, has fallen upon Mr. Wann, formerly 
Member for the City. Several sales of Consols were made in anticipation of the 
effect likely to be produced by this event ; and the price for the Account wag as 


communicated to the Cortes, by PALMELLA; who stated the principles | low as 90. Both yesterday and to-day have passed over without any commer- 


| cial disaster; confidence has been in some degree restored, and the Money 


Market in the early part of the day assumed a firmer aspect; Consols for 
Account having been at 903 4. Sinister rumours were prevalent, however, 
late in the afternoon; and a decline occurred to 90§ 4, at which price the 
market closes. Exchequer Bills, which had given way about 5 per cent. have 
also rallied a little, and have to-day been at 40s. premium. 

By the account last published of the amount of bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank of Eng'‘and, it appears that the stock of gold and silver has been for some 
time on the decline, and has now reached a point which will force upon the 
Directors the necessity of adopting some restrictive means to lower the amount 
of their notes in dreslation, and thus decrease their liabilities. This can only 
be done by disposing of some of the Public Securities they hold ; and in the pre- 
sent state of the market, such an operation would in all probability increase the 
depression now existing. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has fluctuated materially ; and, not- 
withstanding the great demand for money, and the quantity of Stock thrown on 
the market daily, still continues to improve in price. The hopes of the specu- 
lators have been reassured by the intelligence received this morning of the last 
proceedings of the Cortes; and the rejection by that body of the Ministerial pro- 
position for the conversion of half the capital of Stock and the arrears of interest 
into a Passive Stock, is considered as an earnest of the recognition being accom- 
plished on more favourable terms than has been yet anticipated. The price of 
the Bonds has been to-day as high as 55g; and after fluctuating all day between 
544 and 55, closed at 544 3. 

The intelligence of the death of Don Pepro has not produced any effect on 
the price of the Portuguese Securities. The Five per Cents., which have beea as 
low as 80}, have since risen to 8]4, and close at 803 81. 

The demand for Belgian and Dutch Five per Cent. Stock has not diminished ; 
the former is at 100}, and the latter 974, ex- dividend. 

The South American Stocks are at nearly the last week’s prices; the specu- 
lation row going on in them not having, in the face of the other adverse circume 
stances of the Money Market, produced any improvement in price. 

Sarvurpay, TwELVE o’CLocr. 

The business of the morning has not been of any considerable importance. 
The market is however firmer than yesterday, and Exchequer Bills are quoted 
higher. To-day being the 4th of the month, on which most of the bills drawn 
from Manchester fall due, it was generally feared that from the great scarcity of 
money some failures would occur. Happily, however, no commercial disaster 
has yet been announced, and, from the general tone of the Money Market, we 
have little doubt that none need be anticipated. The improvement of nearly 
2 per cent. which occurred in the price of Cortes Bonds in Paris on Thursday, 
has given further impulse to those securities here. The last accounts from 
Lisbon being also favourable, Portuguese Regency Bonds have improved, and 
are at 813 823. 

Saturpay, Four o’ctock. 

The Spanish Bonds still continue improving, and close nearly at the highest 
quotation of the day. A large quantity of. Money Stock has been brought to 
market ; but the purchases for the Account have sustained the price. Money 
is still very scarce, and great difficulty has been experienced in providing for the 
demand occasioned by the sales of this security. Portuguese Stock has im- 
proved, and-is quoted at 82} 4. We are happy to find that our morning anti- 
cipations have been correct, and that no failure of any kind bas occurred. Our 
readers may form some notion of the immense amount required to pay the bills 
which have fallen due to-day, when we state, that three of the principal bankers 
have presented nearly seven thousand acceptances for payment, and that the ag~ 
gregate sum requisite for the dav’s settlement must be considerably over one mil- 
lion sterling. 











3 per Cent. Consols ........ 902 4 Dutch 2} per Cents..... eves 5192 
Ditto for Account.......... 903 ¢ French 3 per Cents. ........ 

New 34 per Cent, Annuities, — Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents, —— 
Bank Stock ... .... pie ob aed — Ifexican 6 per Cents ..... -. 403 41 
India Stock...... — Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 9 
Exchequer Bills.... «ee 39 41 Do. Regency Stock, 5per Cent. 824 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ - 100¢2 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex.div. 764 4 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 104¢ 5° 
Danish 3 per Cents. ex. div.. 744 75 Spanish (1821)5 per Ceut... S08 € 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 26th, Robert Quale, Bleasdale, from Ceylon; Oct. Ist, 
Renown, Gordon, from Mauritius; and Lavinia, Kains, from New South Wales. Off 
Plymouth, Batavia, Blair, from Batavia, At Liverpool, Sept. 27th, Mona, Gill, from 
Bombay. In the Clyde, Sept. 26th, Ulysses, Crawford, from Mauritius; and 3lst, M. 
S. Elphinstone, Small, from Bombay, At St. Helena, previous to 17th Ang. Enchan- 
tress, Cauny, from Bengal; Neptune, ——, from Singapore; and Argus, ——, fronr 
New South Wales. At Mauritius, May 24th, Ceylon, Battie, Permei, Wiarris; June 
5th, Fanny, Drummond; and 12th, Ernaad, Gillet, all from London; At Bombay, 
May 26th, Prince George, Shaw, from London; June 3d, Berwickshire, Thomas, from 
London; 4th, Majestic, Lawson; and King William, Stewart, from Liverpool; and 
William Turner, Leitch, from the Clyde, At Bengal, May 5th. Aun, ‘Tindall, from 
London; 18th, Crown, Cowman, from Liverpool; John M‘Lellan, M‘Donald; and 

engal, Ritchie, from the Clyde; and 23d, Herculean, Kiny, from Liverpool. 
ed—From Gravesend, Sept. 27th, Nimrod, Hepburn, for New South Wales; and 
Courier, Palmer, for the Cape; 28th, Barretto junior, Sandies, for Bengal; aud Ben- 
coolen, Embleton, for Mauritius; and Oct. Ist, Thomas Harrison, Harrison, for New 
South Wales. From Liverpool, Sept. 30th, Universe, Brook, fur China; and Oct, Ist 
Skerne, Clarkson, for the Cape. 





Saturpay Morwyrwa. 
Arrived— Off Penzance, Brilliant, Hopton, from Van Diemen’s Land. At St, Hee 
lena, Traughton, ——, from Singapore. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Jane, Brown, for New South Wales, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BISHOPS AND VICARS versus CURATES; MR. LYONS 
; AND THE BERESFORDS. 


“Tere is something,” said the facetious SypNey Smit, “that 
excites compassion in the very name of a curate;” and there are 
few who have witnessed the treatment which these poor working 
men of God experience too generally from their sinecurist em- 
ployers, the beneficed sons of the Church, but must have felt both 
pity and indignation at the sight. It is a grievous blot upon the 
character of the wealthy members of the clerical body, that the 
Legislature has been compelled to interfere for the protection of 
their more humble brethren from their rapacity : it is-still more 
disgraceful that advantage should be taken of the necessities of the 
curates, in order to evade the law, which provides that a certain 
maintenance shall be secured to them by their employers. But out 
of this evil, some advantages will arise. We firmly believe that 
one great stimulant to the national desire of Church Reform, is 
the abhorrence of the unchristian, overbearing, and contumelious 
disposition evinced in numberless instances by the beneficed to- 
wards the working clergy. You can scarcely meet with a grown- 
up person who is not acquainted with one or more cases of insolent 
and niggardly treatment of a Curate by his Rector or Viear. In- 
deed, liberal conduct towards a Curate, is the exception—to get as 
much work out of him for as little pay as possible, is the rule 
adopted by the men of tithes and preferment. But the right feel- 
ing of Englishmen revolts at such proceedings: harsh and illiberal 
treatment of inferiors in every calling or occupation provokes their 
disdain, but in the professors of a mild and humble religion it is 
peculiarly hateful; and hence the reform of the Establishment, the 
abolition of ecclesiastical sinecures ant pluralities, the transfer 
of income from the drones to the industrious and faithful workmen, 
are substantial improvements, on which the people of this country 
have set their hearts, and which they are determined to achieve. 
The very best dispositions of men—the prejudices, if they can be 
called prejudices, of human nature—prompt them to deal with the 
Establishment in the manner that the soundest worldly wisdom 
would also sanction. No corrupt establishment on the face of the 
earth ever maintained itself long against the force which is now 
antagonist to the rotten parts of the Church of England. 

The unwise among the High Church party in this country are 
indignant at the idea of separating the English and Irish Esta- 
bli-hments in dealing with either of them. It is the United 
Church of England and Ireland, they cry out: you cannot strike 
a blow at Armagh without causing Canterbury to totter: the 





pluralities of a Bergsrorp ought to be as sacred from profane 
touch as the multifarious preferment of a Luxmore or a Spry. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this clamour, there are times, we suspect, 
when even the most zealous asserters of the intimate ‘union of the 
two Churches, in this country, would sincerely rejoice in the power 


to disown the connexion. For, although the delinqueticies of the 
Establishment in England have been, and are, serious and many, 
yet as compared with that of Ireland, the English Church is pure 
and undefiled. There is a bloated insolence—a hard, unfeeling 
contempt of the rights both of their paymasters and their servants 
—in numbers of the Irish beneficed clergy, to which we can find 
no parallel in this country. The bigotry of our divines, or at least 
the expression of it, is more subdued, anf their political partisan- 
ship less indecent. In England, we question whether any clergy- 
man would have given the right hand of fellowship at a public 
Meeting to such a personage as the notorious SamuEL Gray of 
Ballybay; and we trust that there are but few even in Ireland, 
who would have treated their curates as the family of Beresrorps 
have used Mr. Lyons. 

‘The case of this gentleman, which has occupied a good deal of 
public attention lately, and which has been stated at length in a 
pamphlet sent to us this week,* illustrates very forcibly the 
internal condition of the Irish Church. As we have just remarked, 
we hope that such oppressive conduct as the Reverend Marcus 
Beresrorp, his father the Bishop of Kilmore, and his near rela- 
tive the Archbishop of Armagh, have been guilty of, is not of 
frequent occurrence even in Ireland; but it may be, for there are 
probably very few Curates there who possess the dogged indepen- 
dence of Mr. Lyons, and who would dare to “ bell the cat” with 
the overbearing family who have borne sway in the land so long. 
We see what the Breresrorns can and will do in spite of Canon 
and Christian Law. We see that, in the diocese of Kilmore, the 
appeal from the oppressive and illegal conduct of the son must be 
made to the father, from the father to the cousin; and that all 
three defend and sanction proceedings which the commonest regard 
to decency would teach them to avoid or conceal. 

Mr. Lyons, Mr. Marcus Breresrorp’s Curate for the parishes 
of Drung and Lara, in the diocese of Kilmore, persisted in obeying 
the express injunctions of the Canon Law, in catechizing the 
children of his flock on Sunday, t” church—being liable to severe 

malties for neglecting this duty—contrary to Mr. BerREsForp’s 

esire, that he should catechize twice a week in the school-house. 
For this offence he was turned out of his curacy, at a day's notice. 
In a most insulting letter, Mr. Beresrorp calculated his wages 
by the day, to a fraction—6/. 8s.—as if he had been a stable-boy, 
and then made an extortionate demand of 72. 10s. for an acre of po- 
tato ground against him, by way of overbalancing his month's 


* A Case of Clerical Oppression, &c, Published by Rip¢way and Sons, Piccadilly, 





stipend. But this part of Mr. Beresrorp’s dismissal letter is worth 
quoting— 

‘¢ My last payment to you paid your salary up to the first of this month. Since: 
that’ lewe you for one month ; which, being a long month of thirty-one days 
amounts, as near as I can calculate, to Gi. 8s. My steward returns youas a 
debtor to the amount of 7/. 10s., for conacre ground ; which leaves some trifling 
balance in my favour. As Thave no desireto inconvenience you in any respect, 
the parsonage-house is at your service till it may suit you to move. As it would 
be best to name.a specific time, I would say til] the Ist of March next.” 

If Mr. Lyons had been aware of: the character of the man he 
had to deal with, he would have put it: out of his Vicar's power to 
turn him off in this summary manner; but he had neglected to 
procure a licence from the Bishop of the diocese, and thus was in 
the power of his oppressor ; as Mr. Beresrorp thus reminded him, 
in the concluding sentence of his letter 

‘¢ Another point I would beg to remind you of ; which is, that as you are not a 
licensed Curate (never having prayed the Bishop to grant you a licence ‘for my 
parish), this notice is perfectly valid and sufficient.” 

Was there ever such inconceivably mean conduct as this ?. It is 
worthy of a ruined gambler, or professional cheat, not of a Chris- 
tian minister. The Morning Chronicle says, that according to 
the English Canon Law, the Bishop of Kilmore was guilty of a 
gross breach of duty in sanctioning Mr, Lyons’s appointment to 
the curacy, without ascertaining that he had a licence for his 
parish; and that the penalty for his neglect is the payment of 40/. 
a year to the discharged Curate, until he gets another appoint- 
ment. We fear that the Bishop would slip from the clutches of 
this law; but it would be gratifying to see him compelled to pay 
in pocket for his connivance at his son's oppressive insolence. This 
Bishop, when applied to for a licence, which Mr, Lyons (evidently 
learned in Ecclesiastical Law, which is probably a hobby of his) 
maintains he had no right to refuse, returned this kind and Chris- 
tian-like reply— 

** Reverend Sir—lIt is now Jate to apply for a licence, - 

‘Tam, Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, 
** GEoRGE KILMoreE.” 

The Bishop subsequently offered to pay him six months’ salary, 
if he would quit the diocese: the offer was refused. 

Mr. Lyons then appealed to another Brerresrorp, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; who, after some palaver, declined interfering 
in his case; though subsequently, at a visitation, the Bishop of 
Kilmore refused to listen to his complaint on the ground that the 
Archbishop Aad taken up the appeal which he had refused to 
entertain. 

At this visitation, Mr. Lyons was shunned by his brother 
clergymen; who were all fearful of falling under the, ban of 
episcopal and archiepiscopal displeasure. It would not bé fair to 
speak harshly of the conduct of these gentlemen. Many of them, 
it is probable, could not afford to act as their feelings must have 
dictated. But this is an additional circumstance in proof of the 
necessity of breaking down the enormous power which the present 
constitution of the Church has enabled the Brrgsrorps to 
acquire. 

Mr. Lyons's pamphlet, above alluded to, is a somewhat dry and 
prosy production—the real interest of his case lying in a very 
small compass. We are not sufficiently learned in Canon Law to 
say positively whether he has made out an infraction of it against 
his diocesan and the Archbishop; but if he has, we trust that he 
will be enabled to bring the men of purple and fine linen into 
court and mulet them in a good round sum. At any rate, he 
shows the English public what the Irish Church is. 





USEFUL EMPLOYMENT OF THE MILITARY. 

Saturday, an order issued from the Treasury (?) commanding a number of 
private soldiers lying at the Magazine Barracks, in Hyde Park, to assist some 
stone- masons in removing the pieces of stone from the carriage-road near the 
new intended Tasecine Ravine of the Humane Society; which was quickly 
done. Menday morning, a number of stone-masons and other workmen com- 
menced finishing the building.— Times. 

It is to be hoped that this order is but the forerunner of an _ 
alteration in the system of managing the Army. In France and”, 
some of the German States, the regular employment of the military | 
in public works is practised: it is found that even the strongest 
governments will not be able much longer to exact from their 
industrious subjects the means of supporting armies in idleness. 
Even with a view to their efficiency in time of war, it would be, 
wise to accustom the soldiery to harder labour than boot-cleaning 
and musket-polishing. But it is derogatory, we suppose, in the 
opinion of martinets, to the military profession to be employed in 
labour which has for its object any thing less dignified than 
the cutting of throats or the destruction of cities. Be this as 
it may, useful labour will soon become the condition of military 
existence; for “the people, by and by, will be the stronger ;” and 
though, when engaged in actual wars, or in the constant anticl- 
pation of them, men may be prevailed upon to undergo the 
enormous expense of a standing army, the case is materially 
altered when peace is the order of the day among the Continental 
rulers and their subjects. / 

If Mr. Exxicx can spare leisure from the delights of sporting 
in the Highlands to attend to the duties of his office, we think he 
may find it worth his while to consider how far the example of 
Marshal Sovutt, who was the first since the Bourbon Restoration 
to set the French soldiery to labour at some public work, may be 
worthy of imitation in this country. Any similar plan which 
would cause a reduction in the Estimates of next year, would be 
very acceptable to the House of Commons and the country, though 
unpalatable perhaps at the Horse Guards, It is to be remembered, 
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that the Representatives of the People have this matter in their 
own hands: a refusal to vote money except on certain conditions 
isa sure and speedy method to bring the highest-blooded dragoons 
into submission. The Lords and their Field-Marshal may vapour 
and threaten to their hearts’ utmost discontent, without doing the 
least mischief, provided the House of Commons is firm, 

It is because we feel certain that a very much reduced Army 
Budget next session will be the only acceptable one to the great 
body of tax-payers, that we recur so frequently to the subject of 
wilitary retrenchment. Lord H1xt, and his Commander the Duke, 
with their factotum the Secretary, a worthy scion of the old Tory 
house of Somerset, will sneer at the idea of extensive reductions, 
Mr. Exticr may be too much occupied in shooting and eating moor- 
game, to trouble himself about duties which he is so handsomely 
paid to perform ; but we suspect that few of the middle classes per- 
ceive the approach of the importunate taxgatherer without a bitter 
thought on the prodigal waste of their substance in the support of 
thousands of idle fellows, most of whom never faced an enemy, and 
who are apparently of little use, except to display the taste of their 
commanders in lace, feathers, and trappings, for the admiration of 
servant-maids. Besides, Mr.Exuicr hiniself let out the important 
secret, that a considerable portion of these bedizened gentry are 
thorough scoundrels and gaol-birds. The records.of crime during 
the two or three last weeks have reminded us. repeatedly of this 
confession. Thieving, mutiny, and attempts at murder, go on as 
usual. But there would be no end of the enumeration of reasons 
for pressing on our rulers the importance of an early reduction and 
reformation of the Army. 





PROGRESS OF LUXURY AND EXPENSE IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Jerrrey told the Committee on the Scotch Judges’ Salaries, 
that “ the race of the old frugal solicitors and attornies had died 
out;” and that ‘those old-fashioned gentlemen were very penu- 
rious, but have mostly disappeared within the last twenty years,” 
But it would seem that the attornies are not the only class of per- 
sons whose frugal habits have given way to expensive modes of 
living in Edinburgh. Although house-rent, bread, meat, wine, 
and clothing, are very considerably cheaper now than at the close 
of the war, yet it is the almost universal opinion of the witnesses, 
that quite as large if not a greater income is required now, to 
enable a person to keep pace in his style of living with those of 
his own rank in life. Mr. JEFFREY says— 

“‘ The change in the general style of living in Edinburgh (from 1810 to 1830) 
has been that of increasing luxury; and the expense of maintaining a family in 
connexion with the upper ranks has actually increased a great deal more than 
the necessary expense of the ordinary articles of consumption has been dimi- 
nished: and I believe it has been universally felt, that the same nominal in- 
come in all establishments and in all professions, although of more intrinsic 
value than in 1810, for the purchase of common commodities, is really less ade- 
quate to maintain persons in the same relative situation, Wealth has been more 
generally diffused; and a more ambitious and luxurious style of living has be- 
come prevalent, from which it is difficult for any but philosophers to endeavour 
to keep back.” 

In reply to a question as to the relative cost of education and 
insurance, Mr. JEFFREY states, that the expenses attendant upon 
them are “quite as great now certainly, rather greater.” Mr. 
JeFFREY, we dare say, has been too prudent a man to defer in- 
suring his life till the present day; but if he were to look into a 
very interesting article inserted about three years ago in the Hdin- 
burgh Review on Mr. Bassace’s work on Life Insurance, he 
would find a good deal of alarm expressed at the too rapid dimi- 
nution of premiums of insurance ; while certain companies, never- 
theless, whose terms are considerably lower than those of the old 
Equitable and Amicable Associations, are recommended as ex- 
cellent and secure institutions. 

This error of Mr. JerFrey on the subject of insurance, reminds 
us of a mistake of Lord BroucHam, who, as a set-off against the 
large income of a leading barrister, compared with that of a judge, 
stated to the Committee, 

° . “the certainty that a barrister has no means by any insurance of 
arranging matters so as to have an income if he becomes incapable of work ; 
though a person can insure against the event of his death. The attempt was 
made in the Law Life Insurance Office, but it was found impossible. Therefore 
all a man can do is to trust to his economy.” i 
And if a barrister with a large income is economical, he becomes 
his own insurer. But there is no difficulty in effecting such an 
arrangement as Lord BroveHam and the Law Life Insurance, 
according to his statement, déem impossible. Deferred life an- 
nuities may be purchased, either by paying down a certain sum at 
once, or by annual payments. We could name more than one 
most respectable office where this description of business is done. 
But when, as Sir W1itt1Am Rak observed, “ your table is different, 
your servants are different, your wines are different”—by different 
Meaning more costly-—even leading advocates will find very great 
difficulty in making provision for old age. The days are gone 
when “high jinks” in a tavern was the social relaxation of such 
advocates as Mr. Paulus Pleydell, and when writers like Mr. 
Allan Fairford supped on bread and cheese and radishes with a 

lass of small ale. ‘ Of,course, persons of strong mind (to quote 

Ir. Jerrrey) should be enabled to despise or put aside that kind 
of admiration or respect that the mere glitter of wealth or station 
may acquire ;" but such philosophers are now rarely to be met 
With; and, excepting the late Lord Craigig, we are ata loss 
where to find one mentioned in the evidence given before the 
Committee as setting so ungracious an example to his judicial 
brethren of the Court of Session. Lord Craigie, Mr. Hope tells 
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us, was a sound, learned, and able lawyer, of great:authority, but 
remarkably. retired habits, 

‘* He lived in.a way that was strikingly quiet and) economical: he had ‘one 
of the smallest houses that could be obtained, smaller than the generality of 
houses in Edinburgh; he had no carriage ; he had only one man-servant; he 
never saw company; and soon after he was promoted to the bench, or.about 
that time, there was a family of nephews and nieces thrown upon him, to whom 
he was remarkably kind.” 

This old gentleman died with a clear conscience and five hun- 
dred pounds; and we trust, for the credit of his fellow citizens, 
that he lost not an atom of their respect from his lack of powdered 
menials or a carriage and pair. : 

We haye been amused by the evidence of Mr, Ronerr Sre- 
VENSON, an engineer in Edinburgh. He seems to have uttered 
every word in fear and trembling lest the aristocracy of the 
Northern capital should take offence. House-rent, he says, has 
fallen very considerably in the neighbourhood in which he resides; 
but atthe West-end—in Prince's Street, or thereabouts—rents have 
not fallen at all. He allows that bread, coals, and ladies’ dresses 
have fallen in price; but then, people consume more of these neces- 
saries; and upon the whole, he thinks 2000/, a year would not go 
much further now than twenty years ago. Houses are much 
better furnished now than formerly: the tradespeople have for- 
saken the Old and come to the New town: formerly they con- 
sumed brown bread, now they never touch it, Mr, SrsvENsON 
considers that it is quite necessary for judges to have an income to 
keep up the dignity of their station: it seems quite as necessary 
as the gown, Then, a little gayety is also, in his opinion, very ne- 
cessary for a judge, because Mr. Stevenson, in the depth of his 
scientific researches, has discovered that he is himself ‘‘ much the 
better of a little relaxation” after confinerggpt to business, And 
gayety is by no means incompatible with QP p<rtormance of very 
arduous duties; for Mr. Jerrrey, when if “ very great employ- 
ment,” used (as we learn from Mr. Peter CampsBett's evidence) 
to attend the assemblies at Edinburgh, and amuse himself with 
gay society. 

Lord Brovenam, speaking of the comparative cost of living 
in London and Edinburgh, mentions, that he had ascertained, by 
calculating the expenses of a public officer recently removed from 
Edinburgh to London, that 600/.a year in the former would go 
as far as 900/. in the latter city; but the scale, he thinks, would 
not apply to larger sums—to thousands as well as hundreds. “It 
is quite well known,” he observes, “ that the expenses of a larger 
scale of establishment are much more equal in different countries.” 
We suspect the reverse is quite well known. Look at the income 
of the Roman Cardinals, which does not exceed 800/.a year, or 
the rental of the Florentine aristocracy, and then see the state 
they keep up! It is the neglect of economy, the transfer of per- 
sonal superintendence to servants, which renders a great man’s es- 
tablishment so enormously expensive in England. Large quantities 
ought to be purchased at a cheaper rate than small quantities; and 
the Duke of DEvonsHrrE might enjoy the same advantage over a 
man of 10007. a year, that MarsHauxi and Company of Leeds 
actually possess over the manufacturer of 10,0007. capital. But we 
suspect that the Duke pays considerably more, instead of less, 
than the humble occupant of a cottage at Kensington, for every 
article he requires. On the Continent these things are differently 
managed. 

It is stated by Mr. O'Connett, that the expense of living in 
Dublin is very considerably less than in London— 

‘‘T have never known (the happy man says) the details of family ex- 
penses, Fortunately for me, I have never had any occasion to look personall 
to the regulations of domestic economy; but I know the gross results, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the expense of living in Dublin is much less. 
I myself live in one of the best parts of Dublin, and paid a very large sum for 
the house I inhabit ; and circumstances have compelled me to live in such a way 
as to enable me to judge generally.” 

Mr. O'ConnELL, though strongly of opinion that the Seotch 
Judges are underpaid, would not make aristocrats of them: he 
would enable a judge to make some provision for his family; but 
he would “ rather see the bench sympathizing with the middling 
classes, and participating in their feelings as contrasted with aris- 
tocratic haughtingss.” Some “ aristocrat” on the Committee, we 
suppose, asked Mr. O'Connett, if by the “ middling classes ” 
he meant ‘“ shopkeepers?” The Agitator gave the inquirer the 
rap he deserved— 

“* I would include several shopkeepers, and perhaps many of them; but I 
would include all the middling class of gentry, many of whom are persons of 
very great individual and personal respectability. Education now no longer 
belongs to the highest clusse8 at all. . By shopkeepers, I mean substan- 
tially the persons selling by retail; amongst whom I have found an immense 
deal of intelligence, and the greatest independence, personal and political.” 

Some of the evidence of Mr. HAmitron, a land-agent, is very 
instructive ; and were there not so great a weight of testimony 
on the other side, it would lead us to doubt the necessity: of m- 
creasing the salaries of the Scotch Judges, to enable them to 
maintain their relative position in society with comfort and credit. 
Mr. Hami.LTon states, that in 1811, 1812, and 1813, lands let in 
some places for double the sums they bring now; and upon the 
whole, throughout Scotland, there has been a reduction of one 
third in the value of land. “ The relative value of money, as 
compared with the. necessaries of life, has immensely risen. The 
superior farmers have been obliged to reduee very materially :” 
and this seems the only class of persons who, judging from ex- 
ternal appearances, are worse off now than they were twenty 
years ago. The crops, Mr. HamisTon states, haveimproved very 
much in Scotland during the last ten or fifteen years, 

On the whole, as respects the Judges and functionaries with 
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fixed salaries, Mr. Ham1.ton considers, that they would be enabled 
‘to maintain their relative position in society with much less money 
than formerly. Bui, as we observed last week, the main question 
for the public to consider is, can we obtain the most able men in 
the prime of life for the salaries now paid? The answer must be 
in the negative : therefore it is discreet to increase the present rate 


of pay 

There are several points of interest in this Report which we have 
not yet touched ; our object having been to select such portions of 
the evidence as bear wpe the progress of society in Scotland. To 
the future historian this document may be of value, as affording 
undoubted testimony on certain interesting facts which regular 
ehroniclers are apt to omit. The amount of labour actually per- 
formed by the Scotch Judges, the propriety of reducing their num- 
ber, the satisfaction or dissatisfaction felt by the people at their 
mode of going through their duties, and the cost of justice in 
Scotland, will furnish matter for another notice. 





Lord WitttAm ‘Bentincx’s successor in the Governor- 
Generalship of India has not yet been named. Yesterday week, 
the East India Directors held a special meeting to take the subject 
into consideration. There was a very full attendance; and after 
four hours’ consultation, the following resolution was adopted— 

« That, referring to the appointment which has been conferred by the Court, 
with the approbation of his Majesty, on Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, provisionally 
to act as Governor-General of India upon the death, resignation, or coming 
away of Lord William Bentinck ; and adverting also to the public character and 
services of Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, whose knowledge, experience, and talents, 
eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the various important measures 
consequent on the new Charter Act; this Court are of opinion that it would be 
inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement for supplying the office 
of Governor-General. 

“ That the said opinion be communicated to his Majesty’s Ministers, through 
the President of the Board of Control for the affairs of India.” 

It is manifest from the wording of this resolution, that the 
Directors had been applied to by the Government to nomi- 
nate a successor to the present Indian Viceroy. But they 
decline taking this step, on the ground that Sir CuHaruzs 
Mercatre—who was only intended, we presume, to supply 
any sudden or unforeseen vacancy—is quite competent to dis- 
charge the functions of Chief Governor. If that is the case, 
why not nominate Sir Cuartzs himself, and appoint some officer 
to All his present post? This, we suspect, though a consistent 
course, would not suit the views of the East India Directors; 
whose discovery of Sir Cuartes Metcaure’s eminent qualifica- 
tions was made on the spur of the moment, to avoid the dilemma 
of an open rupture with the Government. They were resolved 
not to choose Mr. CHARLES GRANT, and were probably aware that 
Ministers would put ‘their veto on the nomination of any other 
person. Thus our Indian empire will be left to the care of a per- 
son whose public reputation, notwithstanding the puffing of the 
Directors, either as a statesman or a warrior cannot be said to be 
first-rate. 

Some alteration must, we think, ere long be made in the plan 
of conducting Indian affairs in this country. The species. of con- 
current power possessed by the Board of Control and the East 
India Directors, is productive of considerable inconvenience, to 
say the least of it. What expedient can be more clumsy or 
absurd, than that his Majesty (through his Indian Minister) 
should be compelled to apply to the Courts for a mandamus in 
order to get his despatches transmitted to his own officers at Cal- 
cutta or Madras, by the Court of Directors? There have been 
several “hitches” in the Indian department lately, and an 
amendment of the BroueHam-lauded act of 1833 must be the 
speedy consequence of them. 


Sir Francis Burdett became acquainted with the Ex-Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Croker) about two years ago, at the dinner-table of a common 
friend. The worthy Baronet was so much captivated ‘with the voluble wit 
and various conversation of his former political antagonist, that they have ever 
since been in perfect harmony together. The Ex-Secretary is just returned 
from the seat of Sir Francis Burdett, at Draycot, in Lincolnshire, where he has 
been shooting partridges.—Morning Chronicle. 

Our contemporary is right in calling Mr. Croker the former 
political antagonist of the former advocate of annual Parliaments, 
universal suffrage, searching economy, &c. Truly, at present 
there is no great difference in politics between Sir Francis and 
Mr. Croker: one is a Conservative Whig, the other a Tory of 
the Red Tape school—the accommodating Secretary of the 
Liverpoor, Cannine, and WELLINGTON Administrations. If at 
the next election, the Westminster constituency should have to 
choose between Sir Francis and Mr. Croker, let them try the 
latter. He has the advantage of being comparatively young and 
active ; and as to politics, there is not a button to choose between 
$iem. 


We regret to state, that accounts have been received of the death of-Octavius 
* Temple, Esq. the Lieutenant-Governor of Sierra Leone.—Daily Paper. 

Another victim to that horrid climate! Felons are transported 

to Botany Bay, the most salubrious country, perhaps, on the face 

of the globe; while some of the most estimable of their species 

annually transport themselves to perish in the horrid swamps of 

. the African coast. We do not recollect that the author of 


England and America mentions the fact of men of education and | 


talent being willing to take appointments in Sierra Leone, among 
his proofs of the ‘* uneasy” state of the middle classes in England ; 
but be might have searched far and wide for a more convincing 
one. It would seem that Englishmen of a certain class will 





encounter almost inevitable death rather than sink a step below 
their proper station in society, or to speak more correctly, before 
they will consent to lose any of the outward marks of that rank 
Is this feeling estimable and praiseworthy, or does it not, on the 
contrary, rather partake of littleness of mind? 


There is something like a conspiracy on the part of several 
of the Metropolitan Magistrates to obstruct the working of 
the Poor-Law Act. The duty of these gentlemen is plain 
enough: they should explain and execute the law, not indulge 
their party spite in vilifying it. Lord Mayor Faresroruer js 
peculiarly blameworthy for the sneering ignorance with which 
he has denounced the Act. He is probably incapable of under. 
standing its provisions; but whether this is the case or not, he 
should pay some regard to decency, and recollect that he is placed 
on the bench for other purposes than to sow discontent among his 
Majesty's subjects. 

By the following report of proceedings at the Mansionhouse on 
Thursday, copied from the Courier, we perceive that Mr. Alder- 
man Harmer has been indulging himself in a somewhat similar, 
though more subdued depreciation of the law. 

A decently-dressed man was called, who stated that he belonged to Wool- 
wich. His wife had been for eleven years confined in a lunatic asylum, part of 
which expense was paid by the parish, and part by himself. A short time 
since, she was considered quite recovered, and came home to live with him. A 
few weeks a elapsed before she was again in a most deplorable state of mad- 
ness. ' He applied to the Overseers of Bishopsgate, where he was living ; and they 
gave him aletter to the Overseers of Woolwich, recommending them to make the 
same allowance for the maintenance of his wife as formerly: but they positively 
refused to allow him one farthing, unless both be and his wife went into the 
Workhouse. This proposition he could not agree to; as he was in a situation 
which he had filled for twenty years, which not only kept himself’ comfortably, 


but would enable him also to do something towards the maintenance of his wife, 
but he could not wholly support her. 


‘* Mr. Alderman Harmer said, surely common humanity would never force 
this man into a workhouse. It was clear the Overseers refused because they 
knew the man would not consent to go into the house. 

‘* The Overseers said, they did not know how to act; difficulties of all kinds 
met them at every turn.” 

This story doubtless owes something tothe penny-a-line gentle- 
man who sent it to the Courier. But, taking it as we find it, 
there appears no great hardship in requiring a man in good health 
to support his wife. The expense of providing for her maintenance 
in a lunatic hospital, can hardly be greater than that of supporting a 
family of five or six children, which many industrious and self-deny- 
ing men of the same class contrive todo. It is rather hard that they 
should be rated for the keep of the wife of one who seems to have 
no family: if he had, there would have been a woful lament about 
it in the report. The privations of the laborious rate- payers never 
seem to enter into the calculations of some persons. Then, as to 
the “ difficulties” which meet the poor Overseers at every turn, 
we think they are generally of their own creating. For in- 
stance, in this very case, out-door relief may be given under that 
clause of the act which excepts cases of sickness from the general 
rule. We presume that madness must be classed among maladies. 


On Tuesday night, a deputation from the Operative Painters Union met a 
deputation from the master painters, who are anxious that a good understanding 
between the masters and men should exist, to take into consideration the best 
means by which the differences which have so Jong existed between them might 
be now terminated. The meeting was held at the Queen’s Arms, Red Lion 
Square. Mr. Robertson, a respectable master painter, was called to the chair. 
Several articles relating to the wages of journeymen, the number of hours they 
shall work each day, &c. were unanimously agreed to. A resolution ‘ That 
the masters do form themselves into a society to act in union with the men, 
subscribing or otherwise raising the means to establish a fund to effect a 
gradual but total abolition of the building monopoly,” was also adopted ; after 
which the meeting separated. Both masters and men anticipate the best effects 
from this interview.— Zimes. 

Sheer humbug. It is unquestionably the interest of masters 
and men, of those who have capital and those who have skill and 
labour, to pull together, and be friends; but as soon as this shall 
cease to be the case—or rather, as soon as either party shall fancy 
it the interest of such party to quarrel—this union will fall to 
pieces. The idea of the small masters uniting with the workmen 
to break down the building monopoly of the large capitalists, is 
superlatively absurd. A resolution ata tavern-meeting cannot 
alter the framework of society, or destroy the advantages of wealth. 
To what purpose is the fund to be applied? To petitioning Par- 
liament for the abolition of a monopoly which no legislation can 
touch, because it is imaginary? To the support of the master 
subscribers or the workmen, when some large contract is taken by 
the capitalist on lower terms and with better security for its 
fulfilment than the man of small means can offer ?—The brick- 
layers might as well unite to abolish the painters’ monopoly; for 
the exclusive knowledge of the art of painting is just as much 4 
monopoly as any which the large builders by virtue of their capital 
possess. 


Amongst the names of the licensed sportsmen for Yorkshire, we find fifty-five 
with the word “ Reverend ” prefixed to them.— Sheffield Iris. 
~ Mr. Steele, a clergyman in Dr. Moore's novel of Zeluco, being 
asked what could have induced him to take orders, as he appeared 
utterly unqualified for the sacred calling, answered honestly, ‘‘ My 


passion for shooting and hunting.” How many buck-parsons of 
the present day, in real life, would have been dangling their legs 
from a high stool behind a desk in a counting-house, or poring 
over musty and profitable parchments, had not their “ passion for 
shooting and hunting” called them to the church? We should 
not see any thing very criminal in a clergyman’s partaking in field 
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sports, were it not for the collision with his parishioners which, 
under the game-laws, is almost certain to be the consequence of a 
passion for shooting. We have observed in country villages, that 
when the parson js a sportsman, he is almost always desirous of 
being @ magistrate, in order rhore effectually to punish and put 
down poaching. He loses the character ofa minister of mercy, in 
The punishment he awards at Quar- 
ter-sessions is more severe than the culprit would receive at the 
Assizes. Hence the anxiety which is always observable among 
poachers to be tried by “my Lord Judge ;” and hence the reputa- 
tion of being a vindictive Justice, which the clerical magistrate 
rarely escapes from. Of course, tithes are paid grudgingly to such 
aman: his church is deserted for the meeting-house; and per- 
haps his horses are hamstrung, and his dogs shot. Surely the en- 
joyment of the sports of the field is dearly purchased at this rate. 


A specimen of the wisdom of the French anti-free-trade 4 ae has just been 
mentioned to us, by a steam-engine maker of eminence in Yorkshire, who has 
recently returned from France, where he has been employed in setting to work 
some of the steam-engines constructed by his firm. According to this gentle-' 
man’s statement, a pair of steam-engines of a given power made in England 
cost 800/., while a pair made in France of the same power cost 1400/. ; but the 
French laws, in their great wisdom, impose a duty of 300/. upon the importa- 
tion of the English engines, and in that way raise the price, with the carriage 
ind cost of the travelling to set them up to work, so as to make them cost 
nearly as much to the French manufacturer as the engines of his own privileged 
engine makers. This is a strange way of upholding the manufacturing interest 
of France. —Zeeds Mercury. 

There will be time enough to sneer at French folly, when Eng- 
lish Corn-laws are repealed. Our neighbours tax steam-engines and 
other foreign manufactures, very absurdly, no doubt; but every 
thing which an Englishman produces is enormously enhanced by 
the obstinate adherence to taxing the necessaries of life. This 
gigantic folly bafiles in comparison all the mistakes and blunders 
of foreign nations. 





A correspondent of the Liverpool Albion states, that at the Newton Tory 
dinner, the dishes were attacked before they reached the table; and that he saw 
Liverpool Tories have a regular fight for a hare, which they tore limb from limb, 
like a pack of hounds. 

Similar instances might be multiplied. The Edinburgh gor- 
mandizers were not a whit more ravenous or ill-behaved than 
diners-out in the Southern section of the island, of all parties; for 
good breeding is neither Whig, Tory, nor Radical exclusively. 
The “lower orders,” as they are contemptuously styled, conduct 
themselves at public dinners with just as much real politeness as 
some gentlemen of high degree. 


OPENING OF THE WINTER THEATRES. 


Time was when the opening of ‘*the Winter Theatrés,” as the two 
Great Houses were styled par excellence, was an event in the theatrical 
world, and was ushered in with all due pomp and circumstance. Ru- 
mours of the novelties prepared for the season floated in whispers 
about the town ; anticipatory opinions of the merits of the new actors 
and actresses were listened to with deep attention; and the question of 
the relative strength of the respective companies was discussed with 
great gravity in every circle. But now, the Big Houses fling open 
their doors as a matter of course, and the public feels very little inte- 
test in the circumstance. A faint demonstration of novelty is made by 
the name of no extraordinary actor or actress, printed in large capitals 
atthe foot of the bills; which with this exception present a counter- 
part of those of the previous season. ‘The old dull round of “ stock 
pieces,” respectably cast, forms the staple commodity, with the addi- 
tion now and then of a new farce and a gewgaw spectacle. Not so the 
litle Theatres. The Adelphi and the Olympic have furnished us 
with abundance of novelty, at least; and were filled to overflowing on 
their opening night. ; 

_ Anticipating some of those awkward hitches which generally occur 
inthe working of the machinery of a spectacle on a first night, we 
hag eschewed the Adelphi on Monday, and repaired to the 

ympic. 

Uf che trio of new bwlettas which Vesrris treated us with, the 
first a vaudeville, entitled the Zoan of a Lover, is by far the best, and 
will be an established favourite. VEsTRIs personates a Dutch girl; 
and very pretty she looked in her figured gown and close cap with deep 
lace border, and the gold head-bands and trinkets of the Dutch pea- 
sants. No actress, perhaps, has appeared in a greater variety of cha- 
lacters and costumes than VxEstRis, though she has abundant scope for 

sh ones yet; and no one becomes them better. She looks “ native 
tnd to the manner born.” _So habituated, indeed, is she to suit the ac- 
ton to the nature of the characters she assumes, that when she stood 
forward. at the head of her corps to sing “‘ God save the King,” as 
wsual on the first night of the season, she instinctively displayed, in the 
heavings of her bosom, the palpitations proper toa débutante in the 
tharacter of Manager. But this by the way.- The incidents of the 
Loan of a Lover are brought about by the ingenious arts of Gertrude, 
the Dutch girl, to draw forth a declaration of love from Peter Spyk; 
4tich, spruce, sober, but very stupid little Dutchman, who is in love 
with her without knowing it. KEELEY is his representative; and the 
Amplicity with which he asks Gertrude’s opinion of the merits of the 
several young girls of their acquaintayce—his perplexity when she 
finds some objection to every one—and his utter unmindfulness of the 
tharms of his pretty little counsellor, and disregard of her hints that 
the very person he asks her to look out for is before him—contrast 
Most amusingly with his amazement when he afterwards learns that 
‘the is going to be married to another; his rage when he sees suitors 
coming to her from every side; and his chagrin and despair at not 
finding out until too late that be was over head and ears in love with 
her himself, Happily tor poor Peter, however, Gertrude, though a 
clever girl, is no coquette; and having frightened her dull swain into 





tress (who has too many), and makes little Peter Spyk happy. The 
archness and naiveté of Vestris—her rusticity of manner (ber speech 
was too studiedly fashionable)—and the delightful way in which she 
sang the little songs allotted to her, especially one, the burden of which 
was “Jl marry him to-morrow;” and the excessive drollery of 
Kre_ey—would have made a less tlever production successful. 

The piece which followed, entitled A Little Pleasure, has very 
little to recommend it, besides the excellent acting of Mrs. Orcrr, as 
a pert, bustling, and curious chambermaid. Indeed, it would almost 
seem to have been got up for the mere purpose of introducing a counter- 
part of a certain Count of rifle-shooting celebrity, in the person of 
Mr. Fitz Flash, a coxcomb and lady-killer, who is also represented as 
a bully and coward. We do not suppose any personality was intended 
beyond the costume; but the resemblance in that particular, even to 
the flourishing black whiskers, was not to be mistaken by any one who 
has ever seen the original ; and as he was among the audience on Mon- 
day, the likeness might have been recognized. Henpeck, the citizen 
who is in search of a “ little pleasure,” as played by KEELEy, had also 
the air of being a portrait: but there was nothing offensive in this cha- 
racter. VEstTRISis in danger of losing the favour not only of her 
fashionable supporters, but of the right-thinking portion of her audi- 
ences, by such deviations from her usual good taste. 

The third novelty, also a vaudeville, entitled My Friend the Governor, 
is written by Cuartxes Dancer, the author of the Water Party and 
other pleasant Olympic buriettas; to which, however, this one is very 
inferior. LisTon is the hero; and the fun consists in the agony which 
he endures when he is made to suspect that the favours heaped upon 
him by his “ friend the Governor” are the price of his wife’s infidelity, 
—until he discovers that the Governor’s delinquency is limited to the 
crime of having caused his ruin by stealing from him a bag of gold, and 
that the honours and rewards now bestowed on bim are amends for that 
wrong. ‘The jealous alarm of the husband was only amusing from the 
force of association: it would be almost impossible to help laughing at 
seeing Lisron really indignant and agitated; and admirably as be de- 
picted the rage and anguish of the supposed injured husband, one could 
only fancy it a burlesque, because the actor was Liston: yet bis acting 
in this instance was no more ludicrous in itself than the cireumstances 
and situation of the character rendered it. The Spanish costumes in 
this burletta are very rich and characteristic. 

Of the two new debutantes, Mrs. Macnamara is a capital terma- 
gant ; and Miss Pacer a passable “ walking lady.” 


On Tuesday, we visited the Adelphi ; our anticipations of the “new 
ballet, operatic, romantic spectacle of diablerie,” called the Black Hand, 
or the Dervise and the Peri, being somewhat lowered by the reports of 
the morning. The piece is said, by those who have seen the original, 
to bear but little resemblance to it: the principal effects and incidents, 
however, and (allowing for their transformation) the characters also, of 
the Wandering Jew as performed in Paris, are introduced. We cannot 
attempt to follow the intricacies of the plot. Suffice it to know, that 
it is a representation of the persecutions of Sadak, who bas become a 
Dervise in consequence of the death of his beloved Azola. She, how- 
ever, is expelled from Paradise, for harbouring love for a mortal in her 
now celestial bosom; and the fallen Peri, with the print of a hand as 
black as if painted with Warren’s jet, on her white muslin beddice, 
and the loss of her wings, wanders about in search of her lover. ‘The 
demon Eblis makes use of her, with or without her consent, to tempt 
Sadak, whose path she crosses at every step; and at last he forgets 
himself and Allah so far as to hob and nob with her in a cup of 
wine; which makes him so giddy that he lets the sacred fire 
burn out on the altar. Eblis and his myrmidons then rush in to 
claim their victim ; when a band of angels—Peris they’re called—with 
white plush wings, tinsel glories, and golden swords, appear ; and defeat 
the demons in a ‘celestial and infernal combat ”—the infernal troops 
brandishing a novel sort of transparent club, looking like a long fire- 
balloon. The Peri commanding in chief, who by a legal quibble had 
claimed the body of the Hermit of right, now takes possession of him 
by might; and the angelic host ascend up to heaven with their prize, on 
a perspective ladder d-la-Martin; while the demons go comfortably 
down on a platform, the whole extent of the stage, into the cellar be- 
low. This brief sketch, however, conveys but a faint idea of the busi- 
ness of the scene. Eblis, his imps and his victims, pop up and down 
through trap-doors, in the summary manner, and with that supreme con- 
tempt for reason and probability, incidental to spiritual apparitions and 
vanishings. In one instance, a whole row of demons drop plump 
through the stage down a slit in the boards, like a letter put intoa post- 
box. This marvel is dignified by the sounding title of “the yawning 
earth:” it is to a proper stage earthquake what the gape of an oyster 
is to the open jaws of ashark. ‘* The Devils’ pomp,” too, is a most 
motley affuir—a sort of infernal masquerade, in which some of the 
demons hoof it in the- ballet style; and Mephistopheles hands out 
two dashing damsels, who, as they lift: their veils, alternately reveal a 
beautiful living face and the caput mortuum of a corpse. 

The scenery is glaring and showy, and mostly taken from Marrin’s 
pictures; but justice is not done to the originals, for the effect of space 
is not preserved. The “burning sea” is one flare of red, and the 
‘celestial city” a most uninviting frosty sky-blue. The acting of Mrs. 
Yares as the fallen Peri-was thrown away upon such a compound of 
absurdities: but the gods approved, and mortal hisses were stifled by 
their thunder. 

The “new domestic burletta of deep interest,” called the Chain of 
Gold, or a Daughter’s Devotion, though also characterized by that happy 
disregard of probability and consistency which is the prominent fea- 
ture of Ade)phi dramas in general, deserved the place of honour as a first 
piece. The story is that of Montalt, a blackleg, who, in order to get 
possession of some estates, passes himself off as the father of Rosalie, 
—the latter affianced to Count Valmore, a widower; and in order 
to remove the only bar to his claim, he commissions Gaspard, a 
ruffianly companion of his, to make away with the Count's child: 
but Montalt is unmasked, and his designs are frustrated, not by the 
gamekeeper and servant, who overhear his plots and confessions, but 
by his own agent and quondam friend. The favourite incident—quite 
a pet one here—of a daughter being accused of a murder committed b 





senses, she returns the lover she had been lent by her young mis- 


her father, who allows her to be supposed guilty, is again introduce 
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Mrs. Yares’s acting as the daughter only required a little more faith 
in the likelihood of the occurrences, to be really pathetic; as it was, 
we could hardly appreciate its force: pity that fine powers should be so 
wasted! The only probable incident—and it was a beautiful touch of 
nature—was the emotion of the ruffian Gaspard, when the child (whom 
he carries off, but does not murder), upon his promising to take him 
home again, clings to his knees, and looking up in his face says, “ I 
love you, though you are so ugly.” O. Smirn’s look and manner 
when he replies—‘* Love me! that’s very odd, I never heard anybody 
say so before ”—expressed the full force of the infant’s appeal to the 
better part of his nature. His acting throughout indeed was true, 
characteristic, and picturesque. Be they ever so much yillains, one 
always feels that such characters, in O. SMITH’s hands, have a human 
nature within them. Yares looked and acted the cold-blooded heart- 
less rascal to the life: he literally ‘ grin’d horribly a ghastly smile ;” 
and his rage was correspondingly demoniac. Unfortunately, he is apt 
to put on his hollow demon smile when he comes before the curtain 
in proprid persona to announce the repetition of a piece: so that, on 
Tuesday, when, the instant the curtain fell, he glided on at the side 
bowing and smirking and making a dumb-show of speech, we almost 
confounded him with one of the fiends,.who had cast his skin but not 
his nature. 

Mrs. Keetry’s admirable acting, in the little part of a waiting- 
maid, cannot be too highly praised: fortunately, too, she had a reason- 
able character to personate; and was indeed the only one of the dra- 
matis persone whom the author had not stultified. 


The grand novelty of the Victoria is the looking-glass curtain; and 
its power of attraction, it must be allowed, is equal to its power of 
reflection. We went to see it and the audience on Wednesday; and 
found the house crowded to the roof: beneath whose massive beams 
the noisy gods hung in clusters, looking like a frieze of fantastic wood- 
carved figures animated; their drab hues made more palpable-by the 
light of nearly a score of little glass chandeliers, depending each one 
from the centre of gilded rosettes that filled the compartments of the 
ceiling,—making the white and gold look brighter by contrast. The 
theatre presents a very showy appearance; and the subterranean 
saloon for the pit looks like a scene in a pantomime, with its squat 
pillars and tinsel decorations, and the motely group of painted damsels 
and dingy swains. 

The dialogue of the new farce of the Man with the Carpet Bag, is 
from beginning to end a string of puns, too much the worse for wear ; 
and the device of the plot was so transparent, that the equivoke of the 
incidents fell as flat as those of the phrases. MrrcHe i made the best 
of his part; but there was little scope for his capital talents. It re- 
quires the aid of rhyme and rhythm to give point and effect to punning 
dialogue ; and then it is only suited to burlesque or travestie. 

The admission to the upper boxes here is only half the price of that 
to the dress circle; so that they were well filled. 


Mr. Buny, too, has reduced the admission to the upper tiers of boxes 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, to five shillings,—a politic measure : 
but its success, which is to determine the permanency of this new 
arrangement, must depend upon the attractions of the theatre. An 
overflowing pit will be sure to fill the upper boxes, with so small a 
difference as eighteenpence in the price of admission; and many, 
females especially, would on all occasions prefer the upper boxes to the 
pit, provided only their eyes and ears were in no danger of being 
assailed by sights and language fit only for the lowest haunts: of 
profligacy. 

Drury opened on Wednesday, with that very fresh and sprightly 
comedy the Hypocrite; and without Dowron’s Cantwell or Liston’s 
Mawworm, A. abe the principal causes of its popularity as a revival ! 
The comedy was followed by SincLair’s Masaniello—the lamb repre- 
senting the lion. 

Vanvenuorr’s Coriolanus, with which Govent Garden opened, was 
followed by a farce, which, from the title (My Wife's Bedroom), and 
its utter destitution of wit or character, may have been Manager 
Buwy’s own; it was all but damned. 

A new hero and heroine for tragedy are announced,—a Mr. Drenvit, 
whom we recollect at the Fitzroy; and a Miss Cuirron, from Ame- 
rica. They are not to appear together, but at different houses, that 
the curious may pay seven shillings instead of three and sixpence to 
take a peep at the stars; though nearly the same actors will be cast for 
the other parts. Bunn and Morris have been exchanging tragedians ; 
and Bur.er is now filling VanpDENHOF?’s place at the Haymarket, 
previous to his going to the Surry. If the Little Lessee should adver- 
tise for a tragedian, we should expect his advertisement would run 
thus—‘* Wanted, a Tragedian, to take the lead at the National Theatres. 
He must have a tall Da ta strong lungs, and prominent features; and 
possess the power of drawing houses, and tears. He will be expected 
to act at both theatres, and, when occasion requires, on the same 
night; and must not object to fill the heavy parts in Melodrama, Opera, 
and Spectacle, as well as in Comedy—in short, to make himself gene- 
rally useful. A moderate salary only will be given, as he will be 
favourably spoken of by the papers in the influence of the Manager; 
but his name will appear in large letters in the bills.” 





A meeting of the proprietors of shares in the London University, as 
well as of the students, took place on Wednesday, to hear the introduc- 
tory lecture on the 7s of the academic session for the eg ys year, 

r. 


The great theatre of the University was much crowded. Lindley, 
the Professor of Botany, was appointed to deliver the lecture; and 
soon after two o'clock, the professors and officers of the University 
having entered the theatre, the learned gentleman opened the session. 
Dr. Lindley referred to the favourable prospects of the University ; 
and proceeded to descant on the importance of the knowledge of botany. 
The lecture was received with much attention, and Dr. Lindley was 
much cheered at its close. ‘The North Hospital is proceeding towards 
completion ; but in consequence of the union among the builders, it 
has been much delayed. ‘The Council of the University expect it will 
be ready to receive patients by the lst of November. 
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MR. HENRY BULWER’'S FRANCE. 


Perrectty to exhibit a great and living people, in their social 
literary, and political relations, is a mighty attempt ; demanding, 
indeed, natural and acquired abilities of such a high and various 
kind, that it may be questioned whether any living person is con. 
petent to the task. A genius at once exact, comprehensive, anj 
patient—great acuteness, great sagacity, a sound judgment, and, 
large common sense—however indispensable, would of themselye 
be insufficient qualifications, unless enriched by much and various 
knowledge, and cultivated by practice, observation, and long self. 
training. ‘ To catch the living manners as they rise,” and truly 
display them by the pen, is no mean accomplishment: yet to this 
must be added, a thorough knowledge of “ Deontology, or the 
Social Science ;” and after painting the living forms as they appear 
to the eye, and resolving them into their original elements, a more 
difficult question than any in algebra remains. to be worked,—fron 
the superficial manners and their constituent parts to find the un 
known whole—the social character. A first-rate critic is not the 
production of every century ; yet ifit be hard to pass an exact judg. 
ment on single works, how much harder must it be to take up the 
literature of a nation—observe how the fashions and opinions of the 
time have tinged its sentiments or changed its form and character 
—distinguish between the temporary manias which rage at succes 
sive periods, the literary modes which are established by the au- 
thority of some great genius, who stamps his imprint on the mind 
of his age, and the permanent and enduring character of the na- 
tional literature itself; and determine to what extent and in what 
way the character of the people is represented in the works of 
their authors? After all that has been written and spoken about 
politics, that science is very young. The man who should do 
for it what Apam Smirx did for political economy, would have 
earned his immortality. Yet he who undertakes to examine the 
political condition of a great and complicated society, should have 
some better guide than mere empirical knowledge, both to direct 
his observations. and to form his judgment. ‘He ought, in fact, to 
have laid down for his private use, the principles of a science, which, 
if given to the world, would place him among the first of philo- 
sophers. The “ wealth of nations” has such an effect upon the 
national character—changing the face of the country, determining 
the form and nature of its private buildings and its public works, 
operating not only upon the wellbeing and the employments but 
even upon the subsistence of the people, and affecting so constantly 
all they do, all they feel, and all they enjoy—that no man is qua- 
lified for a social observer of nations who is not a master of 
political economy. Sum up all these qualifications, and it will not 
be considered surprising that Mr. Henry Butwer has not alto- 
gether accomplished the task he undertook. The title, indeed, is 
a misnomer : instead of “ France,- Social, Literary, Political,” it 
should have been “Slight Sketches of French Manners, Politics, 
and Literature.” 

Disregarding, for a moment, the arrangement of Mr. Butwer, 
we may class the information he has furnished under two heads; 
the first consisting of pure facts—the statistics of the subject: and 
this part is highly valuable. The second head contains the result 
of his own ingenious but desultory observations, intermingled 
with sketches of characters and manners both past and present, 
and occasionally an illustrative piece-of history: this part, both in 
matter and execution, is inferior to the other. With some of the 
French point, there is too much of its affectation, and of the na- 


tional disposition to say what is smart and striking, rather than § 


what is true. In studying their literature, he appears to have been 
as much taken by its form as its spirit: he has aimed at trans 
ferring into our colder and sterner tongue the boldness of personi- 
fication and the light and colloquial badinage in which the French 
indulge—so happily, it is to be concluded, since it pleases their 
countrymen; but what appears nature in the original, seems foreed 
in the copy. It is perhaps a graver fault of style, that his study 
of foreign languages has in a manner vitiated his own: he fre 
quently uses English words with a foreign idiom, and occasion 
ally to such an extent that they obscure his expression. 

‘After an Introduction which contains a clever statistical “ Analy 
sis of France,” Mr. Butwer divides his work into three books. The 
first contains a description of the Capital (which might serve as 4 
sketchy guide-book to Paris), and a minute account of what he 
calls the “ Characteristics ” of the French people, arranged undet 
the various classes of Politeness, Gallantry, Vanity, Wit, Gayety, 
Frivolity, and Crime, The second book is devoted to the *‘ Histo- 
rical Changes ;” in which he takes a review of the characters ° 
the governors and the governed, from the days of RicHELIEv , 
those of Louis Puitrp, and aims at establishing a sort of politica 
fatalism,—endeayouring to prove, that under no circumstances 
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<iuld the course of events have been other than they have been. 
The third hook treats of ‘* Predominating Influences,” resolved into 
















e 
Military, Literary, and Female; with a pretty ample review of the 
9 modern French Historians and Dramatists. As the work is yet un- 
Berl fuished, it is probable that the final results of the survey will be 
BB tought before the reader at the termination. At present, how- 
30. BMH cor, the vast and unwieldy nature of the subject appears, in a 
, and () sortof vagueness of treatment: when we have read it through, 
. we have acquired no accurate knowledge of the writer's conclu- 
5m sions, and have no distinct impression of La Grande Nation left 
. Bently, upon the mind. 
oes It may have been gathered from what has been said, that Mr. 
Fable Bu.wer is more at home in painting the light, the superficial, the 
. palpable, than in analyzing the complicated or investigating the 
profound. Our extracts, therefore, shall be taken from the plea- 
- santer part of his volumes. Here are some amusing bits from his 
Social, chapter on Politeness. 
nding, “Je me recommande & vous,” was said to me the other day by an old gentle- 
various man dressed in very tattered garments, who was thus soliciting a sou. The 


iS com. 
fe, and 
» anda 
nselyes 
Various 
ig self. 
1 truly 
to this 


gid man’ was a picture: his long gray hairs fell gracefully over his shoulders. 
Tall—he was so bent forward as to take with a becoming air the position in 
which he had placed himself. One hand was pressed to his heart, the other 
held his hat. His voice, soft and plaintive, did not want a certain dignity. In 
that very attitude, and in that very voice, a nobleman of the ancient régime 
might have solicited a pension from the Duc de Choiseul in the time of Louis 
the Fifteenth. I confess that I was the more struck by the manner of the vener- 
able suppliant from the contrast which it formed with the demeanour of his 
1 in general: for it is rare, now-a-days, I acknowledge, to meet with 





country 





the neighbouring nations. Your Frenchman admits no one to be quite his 
equal: your Englishman warships every one richer than himself as undeniably 
his superior. Judge us from our servants and our shopkeepers, it is true we 
are the politest people in the world: the servants, who are paid well, and the 
shopkeepers, who sell high, scrape, and cringe, and smile. There is no country 
where those who have wealth are treated so politely by those to whom it goes; 
but, at the same time, there is no country where those who are well off live in 
such cold, and suspicious, and ill-natured, and uncivil terms among themselves. 

The rich man who travels in France murmurs at every inn and at every shop: 
not only is he treated no better for being a rich man, he is treated worse in 
many places, from the idea, that because he is rich he is likely to give himself 
airs. But, if the lower classes are more rude to the higher classes than with us, 
the higher classes in France are far less rude toone another. The dandy who 
did not look at an old acquaintance, or who looked impertinently at a stranger, 
would have his nose pulled, and his body run through with the small-sword, 
or damaged by a pistol-bullet, before the evening were well over. Where every 
man wishes to be higher than he is, there you find people insolent to their 
fellows, and exacting obsequiousness from their inferiors: where men will allow 
no one to be superior to themselves, there you see them neither civil to those 
above them, nor impertinent to those beneath them, nor yet very courteous to 
those in the same station. The manners, chequered in one country by softness 
and insolence, are not sufficiently courteous and gentle in the other. Time was 
in France (it existed in England to a later date), when politeness was thought 
to consist in placing every one at his ease. A quiet sense of their own dignity 
rendered persons insensible to the fear of its being momentarily forgotten. Upon 
these days rested the shadow of a bygone chivalry, which accounted courtesy 
as one of the virtues. The civility of that epoch, as contrasted with the civility 
of ours, was not the civility cf the domestic or the tradesman, meant to pamper 
the pride of their employer, but the civility of the noble and the gentleman, 
meant to elevate the modesty of those who considered themselves in an inferior 
state. Corrupted by the largesses of an expensive and intriguing court, the 
‘¢ grand seigneur,” after the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, became over-~civil and 
servile to those above him,—beneath the star of the French Minister beat the 
present heart of the British mercer,—and softly did the great man smile on those 
from whom he had any thiug to gain. As whatever was taught at Versailles was 
learnt in the Rue St. Denis, when the courtier had the air of a solicitor, every 
one aped the air of the courtier; and the whole nation with one hand expres- 
sing a request, and the other an obligation, might have been taken in the at- 
titude of the graceful old beggar, whose accost made such an per wy upon me. 

But a new nobility grew up in rivalry to the elder one; and as the positions 
of society became more complicated and uncertain, a supreme civility to some 
was seen side by side with a sneering insolence to others,—a revolution in man- 
ners, which embittered as it hastened the revolution of opinions. Thus, the man~ 
ners of the French in the time of Louis the Sixteenth had one feature of simi- 
larity with ours at present. A monied aristocracy was then rising into power in 
France, as a monied aristocracy is now rising into power in England. This is 
the aristocracy which demands obsequious servility—which is jealous and fearful 
of being treated with disrespect ; this is the aristocracy which is haughty, inso- 
lent, and susceptible—which dreams of affronts and gives them; this is the 
aristocracy which measures with an uncertain eye the height of an acquaintance ; 
this is the aristocracy which cuts and sneers; this aristocracy, though the aristo- 
cracy of the Revolution of July, is now too powerless in France to be more than 
vulgar in its pretensions. French manners, then, if they are not gracious, are at 
all events not insolent ; while ours, unhappily, testify on one hand the insolence, 
while they do not on the other represent the talent and the grace of that society 
which presided over the later suppers of the old régime. We have no 
Monsieur de Fitz-James, who might be rolled in a gutter all his life, as was said 
by a beautiful woman of his time, “ without ever contracting a spot of dirt! * 
We have no Monsieur de Narbonne, who stops in the fiercest of a duel to. pick 
up the ruffled rose that had slipped in a careless moment from his lips during 
the graceful conflict? You see no longer in France that noble air, that “‘ great 
manner,” as it was called, by which the old nobility strove to keep up the dis- 
tinction between themselves and their worse-born associates to the last, and 
which of course those associates most assiduously imitated. 

That manner is gone: the French, so far from being a polite people at the 
present day, want that easiness of behaviour which is the first essential to polite- 
ness, Everyman you meet is occupied with maintaining his dignity, and talks to 
you of his position. There is an evident effort and struggle, I will not say to appear 
better than you are, but to appear all that you are, and to allow no person to 
think that you consider him better than you. Persons, no longer ranked by 
classes, take each by themselves an individual place in society: they are so many 
atoms, not forming a congruous or harmonious whole. They are too apt to 
strut forward singly, and to say, with a great deal of action and a great deal of 
emphasis, “ I am—nobody.” 


The following comes from the Statistics. It is an abstract by 
M. Guerry from a large collection of papers left behind them by 
persons who committed suicide. 

Sentiments expressed in the writings of persons having committed Suicide. 
cITy oF Paris. 


That they enjoy their reasou. 

That one has a right to deliver oneself 
from life when life is a burden, 

That they have come to the determiuation 
after much hesitation. 

Agonies of their mind. 

That they were confused in their ideas. 

The horror inspired by the action which 
they are about to commit. 

Preoccupied with the pains they are about 
to suffer. 

Fear to want courage. 

Avowal of some secret crime, 

Regret to have yielded to temptation, 

Prayer to be pardoned their faults, 

Desire to expiate a crime. 

That they are become feckless on earth. 

Disgust of life. 

Reproaches to persons of whom they think 
they have a right to complain. 

Kind expressions to persons, &c, 

Adieus to their friends, 

Desire to receive the prayers of the Church. 

Insult to the ministers of religion, 

Belief in a future life. 

Thoughts of debauch and libertiuage. 

Materialism, 

Prayer not to give publicity to their suicide. 

Wish to have their letters published in the 
newspapers. 

Reflections on the misery of human life, 





Belief in a fatality. 

Prayer to their children to pardon the 
suicide they are committing. 

That they die men of honour. 

Regret not to be able to testify their grati- 
tude to their benefactors. 

Talk of the hopes which they see vanish, 

Regrets for life. 

Prayers to their friends to bestow some 
tears upon their memory. 

Regrets to quit a brother, &c. 

Prayer to conceal the nature of their death 
from their children. 

Solicitude for the future of their children, 

Incertitude of a future life. 

Recommendation of their gouls to God. 

Confidence in divine mercy. 

Instructions for their funerals. 
Prayer to their friends to keep a mesh of 
hair, a ring, in remembrance of them, 
Desire to be buried with a ring or other 
token of remembrance. 

Request as to the manner they would be 
buried, 

Fear to be exposed at the Morgue. 

Reflections on what will become of the 
body. 

Desire to be carried directly to the come- 


y- 
Prayer to be buried with the poor. 





or the aFrenchman with the air w hich Lawrence Sterne was so enchanted with during 
the first month, and so wearied with at the expiration of the first year, which 
appear hespent in France. That look and gesture of the “ petit marquis,” that sort of 
& more studied elegance, which, at first affected by the court, became-at last natural to 
—from the nation, exist no longer, except among two or three ‘‘ grand seigneurs” in the 
he un- Faubourg St. Germain, and as many beggars usually to be found on the Boule- 
not the yards) ‘To ask with grace, to beg with as little self-humility as possible—here, 
. perchance, is the fundamental idea which Jed, in the two extremes of society, to 
t judge the same results. But things vicious in their origin are sometimes agreeable in 
up the their practice. 
s of the “ Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life! far smoother do ye make the road of 
aracter it-like grace and beauty, which beget inclinations at first sight, ’tis ye who 
succes: open the door and let the stranger in.” I had the Sentimental Journey in my 
the au hand: it was open just at this passage, when I landed, not very long ago, on the 
ZA quay of that town which Horace Walpole tells us caused him more astonishment 
e mind than any other he had met with in his travels—I mean Calais. “ Hail, ye small 
the na- sweet courtesies of life!” was I still muttering to myself, as gently pushing by 
1 what aspruce little man, who had already scratched my nose and nearly poked out 
tks. of my eyes with cards of “ Hotel »’ Lattempted to pass on towards the inn of 
bout Monsieur Dessin. ‘* Nom-de D.. .,” said the Commissionaire, as I touched 
Bry his dbow, “nom de D..., Monsieur, Je suis Frangais/ il ne faut pas me 
uld do pousser, moi. . . je suis Francais !”—and this he said, contracting his brow, 
d have and touching a moustache that only wanted years and black wax to make it 
ine the truly formidable. I thought that he was going to offer me his own card, instead 
d have of Mr. Meurice’s. This, indeed, would have been little more than what happened 
) direct toa friend of mine not long ago. He was going last year from Dieppe to Paris. 
He slept at Rouen, and on quitting the house the following morning, found fault 
fact, to with some articles in the bill presented to him. ‘‘ Surely there is some mistake 
which, here,” said he, pointing to the account. ‘‘ Mistake, Sir!” said the aubergiste, 
‘philo- adjusting his shoulders with the important air ofa man who was going to burden 
on the them with a quarrel, ‘* Mistake, Sir! what do you mean? A mistake !—do you 
mining think I charge a sou more than is just? ’ Do you mean to say that? Je suts 
works, oficier, Monsieur, officier Frangais, et Sinsiste sur ce que vous me rendiez 
raison!” 
ats but Yowarrive at Paris: how striking the difference between the reception you 
stantly receive at your hétel, and that you would find in London! In London, arrive 
is qua- in your carriage !—that I grant is necessary —the landlord meets you at the 
ster of door, surrounded by his anxious attendants: he bows profoundly when you 
vill not tlight, calls loudly for every thing you want, and seems shocked at the idea of 
your waiting an instant for the merest trifle you can possibly imagine that you 
t alto- desire. Now try your Paris hétel. You enter the court -yard: the proprietor, 
net 18 if he happen to be there, receives you with careless indifference, and either a 
eal,” it companies you saunteringly himself, or orders some one to accompany you to the 
olities, wjertment, ‘which, on first, seeing you, he determined you should have. It is 
sto expect another. If you find any fault with this apartment—if you ex- 
2 press any wish that it had this little thing, that it had not that—do not for one 
LW ERs moment imagine that your host is likely to say with an eager air, that he will 
heads; tee what can be done—that he would do a great deal to please so respectable a 
t sand featleman. In short, do not suppose him for one moment likely to pour forth 
result any of those little civilities with which the lips of your English innkeeper would 
ingled overflow. On the contrary, be prepared for his lifting-up his eyes and nin 
resent glug up his shoulders (the shrug is not the courtier-like shrug of antique days), 
“ad aud telling you, that the apartment is as you see it—that it is for Monsieur 
noth in tomake up his mind whether he take it or not. The whole is the affair of the 
of the fuest, and remains a matter of perfect indifference to the host. bee a 
he na- Itis true, is not quite so haughty on these occasions. But you are indebted for 
or than “= rather bs the coquetry of the wey than to the — of a 
; te will tell you, adjusting her head-dress in the mirror standiag upon the chim- 
e been hey-piece he the ihttle salon, she recommends, ‘* Que ieee s’y trouvera 
trans- ort bien, qu’on milord Anglais, qu’un Prince Russe, ou qu’un Colonel du 
ersonl- ——itme régiment de dragons, a ocvcupé cette méme chambre ;” and that there 
French , e by an excellent restaurateur, and a cabinet “ y seep. and prea d 
their tal-dress being quite in order—the lady, expanding her arms with a gentle 
pene] amile, Says, * eee tout, c’est a Monsieur tee décider.” i It is this which 
; study makes your French gentleman so loud in praise of English politeness. One was 
4 ‘xpatiating to me the other day on the admirable manners of the English. 
he fre “Iwent,” said he, ‘tothe Duke of Devonshire’s, dans mon pauvre fiacre: 
casion- hever shall I forget the respect with which a stately gentleman, gorgeously ap- 
Parelled, opened the creaking door, let down the steps, and—courtesy of very 
Analy: fees !—picked, actually picked, the dirty straws of the ignominious vehicle 
5. The that I descended from, off my shoes and stockings.” This occurred to the 
¥ tench gentleman at the Duke of Devonshire’s. But let your English gentle- 
ve aso Man visita French “grand seigneur!” He enters the ante-chamber from the 
hat he a esealier, The servants are at a game of dominos, from which his entrance 
| under adly disturbs them ; and fortunate is he if any one conduct him with acare- 
tayety, 8, lazy air to the salon. _ So, if you go to Boivin’s, or if you go to Howel’s 
Histo- ind James's, with what politeness, with what celerity, with what respect your 
tors of trders are received at the great man’s of Waterloo Place! with what an easy 
ster Tonchalanee you are treated in the Rue de la Paix! All thisis quite true; but 
sIEU to there are things more shocking than all this. e * * 
olitical ur great idea of civility is, that the person who is poor should be ex- 
stances gly civil to the personiwho is wealthy: and this is the difference between 











Take a series of bons mots from the chapter on Wit. - They are 
not unamusing or without merit, but can scarcely have had the 
influence which Mr. Butwer imagines. A political witticism 
derives its weight not so much from its point as its truth. It 
happily and briefly expresses some general idea; or it appears to 
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meet the wishes -of the people, or to confirm their hopes. The 
sentence conveys pleasure rather for the thought than the expres- 
sion: the turn is only the stamp which gives it currency. 

How many events in this country has a bon mot prepared! How many has a 
bon mot completed! A series of bons mots (begun by Voltaire, augmented by 
Diderot, collected and systematized by Helvetius), a series of bons mots destroyed 
the ancient religion, sapped the foundations of the throne, and travailed the des- 
tinies of the monarchy which Louis the Fourteenth imagined he had fixed for 
ecenturies under the weight of his solemn and imposing genius. ‘* Ce ne sont 
ypas les dépenses générales, ce sont les états généraux qu’il nous faut,” said M. 

Despremesnil ; and a bon mot put that immense machine in motion which rolled 
cheavily over the gay and graceful court of France. ‘ Je ne veux pas étre un 
ochon 4 l’engrais y Bor Je chateau royal de Versailles” said the First Consul, 
with the coarse energy of his character: and the Jaugh being excited in his fa- 
vour, he kicked over the speculative pyramid of Abbé Siéyes. ‘ Il n’y a qu'un 
Frangais de plus,” is put into the mouth of the Comte d’Artois; and, as he 
rides into Paris, all the world are enchanted at the Restoration. Even the last 
Revolution did not pass without its saying: ‘It isan old Garde National, 
going to visit his ancient general,” said Louis Philip, as he rode up to the 
Hotel de Ville; while they who put into Lafayette’s mouth the unhappy phrase 
“* the Monarchy of July is the best of Republics,” founded on a new bon mot 
& new dynasty. 

Here are a couple of jokes from the illustrations of French 
Vanity. The first may, however, be applied nearer home: there 
are a vast many persons in the world who know from a morning's 
reiding. 

Sir S. Romilly and General S. . . . were discussing some point of English 
law. Sir S. Romilly stated his conviction. ‘* Pardonnez-moi,” said the French 
General, ‘* vous vous trompez étrangement, mon cher Romilly, je le sais—car 
—yj’ai lu Blackstone ce matin.” 

In 1810, a notaire’s clerk killed himself, leaving a piece of paper behind 
him, on which he declared, that having duly calculated and considered, he did 
not think it possible for him to be so great a man as Napoléon—therefore he put 
an end to his existence. 

We shall return with interest to the promised continuation of 
this work. Mr. Butwer explains, that the volumes already printed 
were written under circumstances very unfavourable to study: 
with all their imperfections, they discover fine qualities both of the 
mind and heart—how few of Mr. Bui wer’s brother Members of the 
Reformed House of Commons could have produced any thing 
‘like them! 

GORDON ON BELGIUM 


AND HOLLAND. 


Mr. Pryse Gorpon is a stanch Utilitarian; we don’t mean in 
politics, but in travelling, and in making the most of what, in 
passing through life, may be picked up by the way. He has seen 
a great deal of the world; observed shrewdly ; possesses some 
taste; and can describe, and even moralize after a fashion, in a 
style of plain, easy, almost agreeable commonplace, level to all 
capacities,—with here and there a dash of humour, but little 
imaginatiov, and no pretensions to enlarged speculative philoso- 
phy oreloquence. He is in factan experienced, safe, and practical 
tourist ; and has been, moreover, a resident in a3 well as a traveller 
through the places he describes, acting the part of a true citizen 
of the world in them all. 

The volumes before us consist of a sketch of the history of 
Belgium and Holland, and of their laws and constitution previous 
to the late Revolution; a complete and accurate account of that 
event, and a lively description of the fighting at Brussels; de- 
scriptive and statistical sketches of the country generally, with 
brief historical notices of the principal cities and towns. The 
arrangement is not so orderly as we should have expected from a 
traveller of Mr. Gorpon’s accuracy: he accounts for this irregu- 
larity by saying that the remarks were written at different 
periods, and hinting that the author's political opinions had been 
shaken, if not moved from their propriety, by the nature of 
intervening events. The principal object of the book, how- 
ever, seems to be, to set forth the advantages offered by 
Brussels as a place of residence for English families, to whom 
the economical appropriation of a small clear income, so as to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of comfort and enjoyment, is of impor- 
tance. Mr. Gorpon gives the lights and shades of the picture; 
sets the benefits against the inconveniences, and leaves a large 
balance in favour of the former. 

He describes the upper part of the city as clean and healthy, the 
lower as dirty and unwholesome; the climate as warmer in summer 
and colder in winter than even Paris. He speaks of it as dull and 
monotonous; the only external attraction being the Pare, resem- 
bling Kensington Gardens, but not so extensive, and with walks of 
loose sand instead of hard gravel, while the turf is unacquainted 
with the scythe. The houses are neither handsome without norcon- 
venient within ; the rooms being small and ill-arranged, the stairs 
steep, without oflices for a set of servants, and with wretched slecp- 
ing-rooms fordomestics. There seems to be but little of the friendly 
seciety which English people like best ; but in place of that, even- 
ing parties in the French style, which cost the natives, who give 
merely ices and lemonade, very little, while John Bull, who 
must give supper and champaign, finds at the end of the year, 
that he has spent more momey than he would have spent in 
England. But this, as Mr. Gorpon truly observes, must be set 
down to the folly of individuals, not to the place or its customs. 

The very moderate price of every article of living in Flanders, compared with 
England, the salubrity of the climate, a mild government, and an easy access to 
London, render Brussels perhaps the very best station of any capital on the Con- 
tinent to those who, of a narrow income, may wish to live respectably, 
and give their families a liberal education. It is justly celebrated for masters 
capable of instructing youth in all the modern accomplishments, who give les- 
sons on the most moderate terms ; and there is an excellent academy for boys. 
Many English families have already availed themselves of these advantages ; 
while others, from setting up too great establishments, have failed in their plans 
of economy, and returned even more embarrassed than when they came. This 
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is mainly to be attributed to imprudence in their domestic arrangeiti¢hts ; for, 
finding all the necessaries of life so much cheaper than in England, theif tabi 
are too amply served, and, being able to drink French wines at a third of their 
price in England, three times as much is consumed. Thus, although at the 
end of the year they may have lived better, there has been no retrenchment, It 
is only by strict attention to minutie in the ménuge, by trusting little to Bere 
vants, and paying for every thing as it comes into the house, that any scheme 
of economy will prove efhectives From many honest Flemings having heey 
taken in by Messteurs les Anglais, where, from appearances, no suspicion of 
the kind could be reasonably entertained, tradesmen look at strangers with 4 
suspicious eye if irregular in their'settlements. 

English families coming to reside at Brussels ‘are in general ill acquainted 
with the expenses of living, having probably derived their information from 
passing tourists, or from books written by anthors without experience. Hence 
on their arrival, they find every thing, especially house-rent, dearer than they 
had anticipated; and, being unable to procure « comfortable well-furnished 
habitation in the Pare or Boulevards for the price of a lodging in some obscure 
street in London, they complain that house-rent is dearer than in England. 

To the half-pay officer, in particular, Brussels would seem to be 
a convenient and desirable residence. Admission to the sociei 
litiéraire is readily obtained, and the expense of the table d'hé 
is very moderate. But indeed, in most Continental towns, a Solitary 
individual finds that he enjoys amusements, luxuries, and society, 
on the strength of a scanty income, that here would hardly procure 
him a bare subsistence. 

Though Brussels itself is dull, its environs offer very pleasant 
walks—the roads are too bad for the rides to be very agreeable 
to the little villages around. The scene is wild and picturesque, 
somewhat resembling the more cultivated parts of Scotland. 

A peculiar and most cruel law is in operation in the Nether 
lands, which it is well for Englishwomen to know. The wife ofa 
foreigner is liable for all the debts contracted by her husband there: 
and the author relates a case of great hardship, in which an 
Englishwoman, the wife ofa Greek who fled from Bruges leavin 
his debts unpaid, was imprisoned at the suit of his creditors; | 
being defended at law by a benevolent and chivalrous country. 
man, was cast in the action, with the addition of costs. This is a 
fearful drawback to the advantages of the Netherlands. Though 
many scamps of husbands, with sad sluts for wives, may have 
sojourned in those parts, rendering strong protection to the natives 
necessary, yet true it is that the most honourable and worthy 
may become involved in difficulties; and a penalty so horrible as 
that which the Flemish law exacts, is enough to deter the most 
prosperous from coming within the possibility of its operation. 

We conclude with a few extracts; once more recommending 
Mr. Gornon’s work, as moderately entertaining, and very useful, 
It is embellished with some very neat lithographs of the build 
ings and inliabitants. 

HINTS TO TOURISTS. 

A great error is committed by English travellers in overburdening themselves 
with baggage. We caution them against this; for besides the trouble it will 
give them at the customhouses, the utmost vigilance will hardly prevent their 
losing a great part of it. 

It is of great importance to procure a trusty and intelligent servant. On him 
depends many of the little agrémens of travelling, and they should therefore 
be very careful in their selection : one who is not perfectly acquainted with the 
countries which he visits, and with the French, German, and Italian languages, 
will be rather an incumbrance than otherwise. 

In large towns, tables d’Aéte are to be preferred to private rooms, as they are 
always more plentifully served, and afford an opportunity of mixing with the 
people of the country, and of improving in their language; but, unfortunately, 
many tourists have a dislike to oe rooms and to converse with strangers. 
If, on coming abroad, they would, instead of boasting of national superiority, 
lay aside some of the prejudices of their country, and accommodate the:selves 
‘to foreign customs, they would be both better treated and more respected. 

* * * * 


A great deal of trouble will be saved by the tourist, by confining his ward- 
robe into small compass ; and, if well stowed in, a stout portmanteau, with a ca 
pacious sack, will be found ample for any rational man, An umbrella, a Por- 
tugal cloak, a small telescope, a brace of pocket-pistols, a case containing two 
spoo:s, two forks, and as many knives, are also indispensab] i 
we know, from experience, that shoes and gaiters are 
are apt to swell the legs in long journies. : 

To those who can afford posting, a strong and light travelling carriage is of 
the highest importance. Englishmen err iw bringing to the Continent reek 
with poles, which always require four horses; whereas, if they purchase 
modern machine called a Droski, at Brussels or at Frankfort, it will be found 
more suitable to the roads, with stronger wheels, and two persons may travel 
with a pair of horses; and, besides, the price is much less. 

Be careful of your passports, and endeavour, before you set out, to have them 
countersigned (vizé) by the ambassadors of the countries in your route: this 
will often prevent delay in their examination, especially on the frontiers of many 
of the potentates, whose jealousy in admitting strangers into their dominions at 
this moment is well known. For similar reasons, let no books be found in yout 
possession which are written in favour of liberty, and never utter a word on po 
litical subjects after you pass the Meuse. 

Your valet de place will generally be found a spy on you, as well as every 
waiter at the hotels, and the commissionnaire whom you have hired to show 
youthe lions, This last class of rogue will also mislead you, and put you to aa 
unnecessary trouble and expense in dragging you to every object which h 
thinks worthy. of a stranger’s notice, or mentioned in a guide. book that he will 
put in your hands. In every large city, a respectable person will be procu! 
to act as your cicerone ; but talk not on public affairs with him, however learned 
he may be in the arts. : 

Many young travellers commit themgelves to deserved censure, by haggling 
with leaded, waiters, &c. about trifles ; for every traveller must submit to & 
little imposition, and especially an Englishman. But they have been perhaps 
told that they are cheated at all hands, and that it is necessary to make a pie 
vious bargain before you enter a hotel. This may be the case at some second 
rate inn, but, in general, it is bad policy to marchandise at respectable auberge 
and nothing will be gained thereby; for, if your courier knows his business 
and is honest (a rare quality, however, in these fellows), you will not be reatly 
imposed on. It often happenis, also, that good food cannot be always had in 
many places in hot weather, and during Lent; and the tourist who is fastidious 
in his diet, discovers that he is likely to be starved, because the Jarder does n0t 
afford a single dish of flesh meat. e would, however, advise him to be cow 
tented with a maigre soup, an omelette, and a pudding, with vegetables, which 
he can always command. 
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